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HAMILTON STANDARD ...leader for years in propeller design and 
production, is supplying other equipment for such outstanding new 
aircraft as the Navy’s Douglas A3D “‘Skywarrior”’ jet attack bomber. 


Propellers « Starters e Air Conditioning ° Fue! Controls ° Auxiliary Drives 
—_—_=_=_=_—_—_—_—_—_——HAMLION STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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The defenses of freedom gained added 
strength when the first production B-52 
rolled out of Boeing’s Seattle plant. Be- 
hind this historic Stratofortress, other 
giant B-52s are taking shape. 

At the roll-out ceremony, General 
Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, described the Stratofortress as 
“the long rifle of the air age.” The very 
existence of these global jet giants is a 
powerful deterrent against attack, for 
they are designed to deliver devastating 
retaliatory blows deep behind any ag- 
gressor frontier. 





America’s first production B-52 rolls out! 


The Boeing Stratofortress is capable 
of carrying nuclear weapons. It has a 
gross weight of more than 350,000 
pounds and measures 185 feet from 
wing tip to wing tip. It is 153 feet long, 
and its towering 48-foot tail folds down 
to pass under hangar doors. 


Power is supplied by eight Pratt & 
Whitney J57 jet engines installed in 
pods below the wing. Performance de- 
tails of the B-52 have not been revealed. 


So promising was the original Strato- 
fortress design that it was ordered into 


This crest is symbolic of the Strategic Air Command’s strength and global achievements. 
It is found on such Boeing planes as the B-29, B-50, KC-97, B-47—and now on the B-52. 
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production months before the first ex- 
perimental model had flown. In 1952, 
two prototypes began an intensive flight 
test program. 


They have proved themselves so sat- 
isfactory that the Air Force declared the 
airplane “ready for expanded produc- 
tion.” Bocing’s Wichita (Kansas) Di- 
vision was designated the second source 
of B-52s. 


Once again Boeing’s pioncering 
design, research and production have 
added new strength to freedom’s voice. 








ONE OF THE DIVISIONS OF 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57, the most powerful jet in quantity production, pro- 
. . ° ‘ AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
vides a new kind of power for the F-102 and for a whole generation of aircraft. ibid . Cc 



























Sun glints from the canopy of this F-102, prototype of the first delta-wing, all-weather interceptor. It was designed and built for 
the U.S. Air Force by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, and is powered by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 with afterburner. 


New Convair Interceptor Now 


Being Proved in Flight 


The Convair F-102, an interceptor with a “new look”’ 
and powerful capabilities, is being proved as another 
major addition to America’s vital air strength. 


In reality, the F-102 is a new Air Force weapons 
system. To design and develop it, Convair utilized a 
unique combination of delta-wing aerodynamics, ad- 
vanced electronics, ultra-modern fighter armament, 
and the most powerful turbojet engine now in quan- 
tity production, the Pratt .& Whitney Aircraft J-57. 


Excellent rate of climb as well as phenomenal 


speed in level flight are two of many significant F-102 
characteristics which foretell its important future 
role in this nation’s air defense. Here the huge thrust, 
fast acceleration and economy of the big J-57 make 
vital contributions to the aircraft’s total capability 
as a weapons system. 

In the F-102, as in other Air Force and Navy 
supersonic fighters and all-jet bombers, performance 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-57 is fully justifying 
the years of intensive effort required for its design, 
development and production. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT « BRANCH PLANTS: NORTH HAVEN, SOUTHINGTON, MERIDEN 
In Canada: Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd. 
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or Philadelphia to New York in less than I hour... 


BY HELICOPTER 





its a sure het youll be riding with 


FOOTE BROS. AIRCRAFT-QUALITY PRECISION GEARS AND ASSEMBLIES” 


Leading producers of aircraft engines and air 
frames look to Foote Bros. when they need preci- 
sion gearing and mechanical drives. Foote Bros. 
pioneering experience in the field, large engineering 
staff and complete production facilities make them 
the logical dependable source. Call or write today 
.-- Foote Bros. engineers are at your service. 


Cross Country in less than 4 hours... 


BY JET TRANSPORT 
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What of the M-Dayers? 

Gentlemen: The article “What Gives 
With the Reserve Program” in the April 
issue of Am Force has finally brought 
out some of the facts which have been 
a tune on my harp for some time. 

Having participated as an active Re- 
servist since 1949, with two different 
“M-Day” assignments, I’ve had to fight 
every inch of the way for any training 
or benefits from training in maintaining 
my minimum requirements. There have 
been pitfalls in lack of directives, regu- 
lations, and indifference on the part of 
personnel in charge of Reserve training. 

During the first fiscal year, we were 
authorized forty-eight paid training pe- 
riods as a minimum. After four months 
of on-the-job training we became an 
integral part of the unit during our 
training. The next two fiscal years we 
were cut to twenty-four and following 
the trend downward to where we are 
now authorized on twelve periods with 
a minimum of twenty-four authorized 
paid and unpaid periods, At the present 
rate the man hardly gets his hat off 
when it is time to leave, and then noth- 
ing has been accomplished toward jus- 
tification of the training purpose or 
satisfying yourself the effort was well 
spent. 

I am a firm believer in “incentive 
breeds initiative,” but any incentive pre- 
viously given to the active member is 
becoming a thing of the past. In refer- 
ence to the article it is stated that with 
the advent of the new training centers, 
the men will be authorized twenty-four 
paid drill periods and fifteen days active 
duty, yet very little was mentioned, if 
anything, about the “M-Day” assignees. 
Last year your magazine published Gen. 
Leon Johnson’s survey and his recom- 
mendations, which included, among 
other things, that all Reserve training 
units and “M-Day” assignees be given 
an authorized minimum paid training 
periods of twenty-four to be of any 
benefit to the Reservist or the Air Force. 
Finally the larger portion of the mem- 
bers are coming to the fore in this new 
program, more power to them. But what 
about those of us who have been and 
will be in established on-the-job train- 
ing? 

Harold E. Wear 
San Bernadino, Calif. 


Special Training Devices 

Centlemen: In the March issue of Am 
Force in “Airpower in the News” you 
featured an article on Economy of Spe- 
cial Training Devices. In general, this 
is an excellent article and we, in the 
Air Force Special Training Devices 
business, greatly appreciate your in- 


forming the public of the benefits of 
our program. 
However, we feel that part of the 


item which reads, “All such devices 
permit vital AF training without need 
for actual flights” is misleading. It is 
the official position of the Air Force 
that flight simulators, radar bombing 
trainers, and navigation and gunnery 
trainers supplement in-flight training 
but are not capable of taking the place 
of actual flight training. The Air Force 
uses these devices to: 

1. Minimize the increased expendi- 
ture of flying hours needed to achieve 
full operational qualification of our com- 
bat crews in the highly complex air- 
planes of today. 

2. Furnish comprehensive ground 
training in emergency flight procedures 
which for safety reasons cannot be prac- 
ticed in actual flight. 

8. Reduce airplane accidents. 

4. Assist, in complete safety, to im- 
prove the proficiency of the airplane 
crew by providing constant practice in 
normal aircraft operation, radar bomb- 
ing, navigation, and aerial gunnery. 

Col. Anthony J. Perna 

Chief, Special Training Devices Div. 

Department of the Air Force 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Wants Pix Also 
Gentlemen: First of all, I want to ex- 
press my sincere appreciation for the 
many fine stories and articles published 
in your wonderful magazine, Am Force. 
I use each issue as an excellent source 
of current information for my AF-ROTC 
classes. The feature “Airpower in the 
News” is extremely useful, not only in 
preparing the latest current data and 
Air Force trends, but also in keeping 
up with the USAF for my own benefit. 
May I make a suggestion that would 
help all AF-ROTC units? If Am Force 
would publish some pictures, suitable 
for mounting on a mat as a series, of 
Air Force fighter-type aircraft, and also 
bomber-type aircraft, from the early 
models right through to the latest, viz., 
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the F-102 and the B-52, it would pro- 
vide an excellent history of our aircraft 
for all AF-ROTC cadets to see. I would 
recommend two pictures per page, but 
not published back-to-back so we would 
have to use too many copies in order 
to get prints of each type plane. That 
would be about the most convenient 
size, in my opinion. 

I used the double-page spread of all 
Air Force winners of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor and put it on a blue 
cardboard background, then framed it 
in a large frame and it makes a most 
impressive picture. However, it is out ° 
of date, as Maj. Charles Loring and Lt. 
Col. George Davis were not included 
on this double-page spread. [Nor was 
Capt. John Walmsey, the fourth AF 
Medal of Honor winner from Korea. See 
page 12.—The Editors.] 

Also, we use the organizational charts 
(with pictures of the persons concerned) 
tc good advantage at our unit. I hope 
you continue that practice because it 
not only gives the AF-ROTC cadet an 
excellent idea of Air Force organization, 
but it also serves to keep all Detach- 
ment personnel current on the latest Air 
Force leaders. 

Keep up the good work. Am Force 
Magazine is tops with me. 

Maj. Bert McDowell, Jr. 
Assistant PAS&T 

Baylor University 
Wacg, Tex. 


ARDC Chart 

Gentlemen: I have just finished reading 
the April 1954 issue of Am Force. As 
usual there are many articles of interest 
in each issue and I enjoy reading the 
magazine very much, 

One feature of your magazine is al- 
ways of greater interest to me than to 
many other readers. The organizational 
charts for the various commands inter- 
ests me particularly because I am in the 
Manpower and Organization Office at 
the Air Force- Missile Test Center and 
organizational charting is part of our 

(Continued on following page) 
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Complete 
Testing 
Equipment 
for 


OMNI and 


LOCALIZER 
RECEIVERS 


A.R.C. Type H-14 Signal Generator 





For a quick and accurate check 
by pilot before take-off, or for main- 
tenance on the bench, this is the 
favored and dependable instrument. 
Checks up to 24 omni courses, omni 
course sensitivity, to-from and flag- 
alarm operation, and _ left-center- 
right on localizer. For ramp check, 
RF output 1 volt into 52 ohm line; 
for bench checks, 0-10,000 micro- 
volts. 


The H-16 Standard Course 
Checker is a companion 
instrument to the H-14. 

It makes possible a 
precise check on the 
course-accuracy of 
the H-14 or of any 
other omni signal 
generator. Just as 

a frequency meter 
is necessary in con- 
nection with a variable frequency 
signal generator, the H-16 Standard 
Course Checker is required in con- 
nection with a VOR signal generator 
for a precise measurement of phase 
accuracy. 

These instruments sold only direct 
from factory. 


Write for detailed literature 


Dependable Airborne 
Electronic Equipment 
Since 1928 
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AIR MAIL 


CONTINUED 





business. I therefore perused with great 
interest the new chart for the Air Re- 
search and Development Command. 
When I came to our Center I looked 
and then looked again as it did not re- 
semble anything I knew that was cor- 
rect as of March 8, 1954. I do not know 
your source of information but in this 
instance it is erroneous so far as the Air 
Force Missile Test Center is concerned. 
As of March 8, 1954 there was no 6541st 
Missile Test Wing nor has there been 
since April 1953. Item 49, Maintenance 


‘and Supply, is also erroneous. This 


could be correctly labeled 6550th Main- 
tenance and Supply Group, but why 
show this group without mentioning the 
6555th Guided Missile Group, the 
6550th Air Base Group, the 6550th 
USAF Hospital, the 6550th Installations 
Group, and the 6541st Operations Group 
(Range)? 

There are many different ways in 
which this might have been presented, 
and, not being an official spokesman, I 
have no thought as to the manner in 
which it is desired to be presented. It 
would, however, appear to me _ that 
some officials in the Air Force chain of 
command could give better information 
on such matters as organization than 
others, and the proper place to get this 
information is from Manpower and 
Organization at any level. 

Capt. Charles M. Little 
Patrick AFB, Fla. 


e Material for our chart was sub- 
mitted by AFMTC, but we'll have to 
admit that Captain Little is right— 
6541st Missile Test Wing should have 
read 6541st Operations Group. Space 
limitations, however, did not allow for 
inclusion of the medical group, installa- 
tions, etc.—The Editors. 


Motion Seconded 
Gentlemen: Here is a hearty second to 
Jean Louis Des Jardin’s letter, in the 
April issue of Am Force, suggesting 
that you print more pictures of aircraft. 
Most of the pictures of our jets can be 
found only in advertisements, and these 
planes are too old to be interesting. 
Take, for instance, the F-102. I have 
only seen one picture of it, and I am 
sure there must be more to be gotten 
by a magazine such as yours. 
Congratulations on the magazine on 

the whole, though, especially “Tech 
Talk” and your editorials. 

Donald Scharfe 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Praise Department 

Gentlemen: For the past few years I 
have been privileged to receive AIR 
Forcr, official magazine of the Air 
Force Association. I sincerely wish to 
thank the Twin City Squadron for send- 
ing me this informative périodical. 

I have found this magazine to be the 
source of invaluable information in both 
military and civil defense fields. By 
reading it each month, I am able to 
keep abreast of Air Force activities and 


up-to-date on new developments in the 
field of aviation. 
Eric G. Hoyer, Mayor 
City of Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Words of praise are too sel- 
dom written—somehow gripes, com- 
plaints, and vituperation find more 


.ready expressions by the pen. 


May I take this opportunity to praise 
you for your magazine Am Force. You 
have excellent broad coverage of Air 
Force problems and: air doctrine, the 
“gripe” section provides a good measure 
of public response to these problems, 
and your short news items about cur- 
rent Air Force “doings” are especially 
appreciated. 

I have come to the point where I’m 
tired of going to the college library in 
order to read the latest copy of Am 
Force. As a new AF Reserve second 
lieutenant I feel that I owe it to myself 
to have more ready access to the one 
magazine in America which supports 
strong airpower. So, therefore, please 
put me down for membership in the 
AFA and a subscription to your maga- 
zine, 

Will B. Allanson 
San Diego, Calif. 


Physical Education, Too 

Gentlemen: This letter is prompted by 
the article “Let’s Educate Our Officer 
Corps.” In light of world conditions this 
seems to be a basic need. 

One thing that is overlooked by the 
many who want the educational pro- 
gram is the subject of “self-respect.” 
Today, too many of the officers and men 
are guilty of personal sloppiness to a 
degree that is not understandable. How 
very often I have gone into a restaurant 
or walked along the street and seen men 
in uniform with their collars open, 
sleeves rolled up, or some part of their 
clothes torn. How often I have won- 
dered who the inspecting officer was 
who let a man get by with hair grown 
long, sideburns running down to his 
lower ear, and clothes pressed by a 
barrel. 

Personal pride and self-respect are a 
necessary part of any organization. The 
officers who lead our men should be 
indoctrinated in the care and mainte- 
nance of the body and the clothes worn 
by those in their command, The officer 
who walks in front of his men should 
be the example his men strive to copy. 
The officer who represents the United 
States should be a mark of perfection, 
not only in education but in personal 
dress and hygiene as well. 

General Smith has the right idea 
when he talks of educating the Officer 
Corps. It is my hope and belief that 
this education should not only deal with 
technical subjects but should include 
the very necessary lessons of personal 
appearance and respect. 

Bertram L. Steinberg 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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You see here the next great area in the rocketing 
progress of flight...a study in deep blue of three- 
fourths of our world. 


To those behind the scenes, the picture says this: 


Today at Martin, one of the most important devel- 
opments in the world of aviation is under way —and 
under wraps. When the champagne is swung, it may 
well launch a new era. For the next Martin flying 
boat will be a giant step forward of unprecedented 
dimensions, both in its importance to naval airpower 








and in its implications to commercial aviation. 


The rivers, lakes and seas of the world offer limit- 
less landing and take-off areas to most cities, at no 
cost. And tomorrow’s flying boat, free of the tons- 
heavy weight of landing gear, is the most logical air- 
craft for atomic power. 

As top authorities on hydrodynamics, the technol- 
ogies of water-based aircraft development, and the 
waters of the world, Martin’s role in the coming new 
air era is inevitable. 


You will hear more about Martin! 


) THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE * MARYLAND 











NEED 
SPARE PARTS ? 





You can look to Canadair as a permanent, reliable, fully 
authorized source for spare parts for C47/DC3 type aircraft. é 





Canadair has in stock thousands of components, assemblies, 
detail parts, accessories, hardware and vendor items; 

and requirements that cannot be filled from stock 

are being manufactured to latest specifications. 


Servicing over 100 airlines in 45 different countries, 
Canadair lists among its clientele the world’s oo = 
foremost aircraft operators. : : VALVES 
It will pay you to deal with Canadair cca 
— an established Company with a world-wide 
reputation for dependable manufacture. 





LANDING GEAR ff 


GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION, 
New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C, 


A subsidiary of : ; . : : ENGINE ACCESSORIES 


CAS4-11UST 








> : —AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS — Fe 
39 LIMITED—MONTREAL, CANADA : | 

















AIR MAIL CONTINUED 





The B-D Biplane 

Gentlemen: I enjoyed the article by 
Frederick W. Keith “By the Seat of My 
Pants—Bell Bottoms, That Is,” and the 
recollections of early days in naval avia- 
tion, I cannot, however, help but offer 
a correction to his article. It is a minor 
one because I know but little of naval 
aviation. 

The correct name of the pusher type 
biplane which author Keith refers to is 
“Burgess-Dunne.” I had reason to know 
of this aircraft and as a boy of fifteen 
saw several of them at the factory where 
they were produced. The Burgess- 
Dunne was built in Marblehead, Mass., 
by the Burgess Yacht Company. This 
yacht company had entered aviation by 
becoming one of the licensees for the 
manufacture of the Wright Model B 
pusher type biplane. They added one or 
two details to the old Wright under 
direction of the Wright Brothers and 
most test flights of the Burgess-manu- 
factured Wrights were held in my home 
town of Saugus, Mass. 

When Dunne came out with his pon- 
toon float design, Burgess saw the op- 
portunity to more closely associate his 
aircraft manufacturing with his manu- 
facture of yachts—and after negotiations 
were completed, commenced the manu- 
facture of the Burgess-Dunne biplane. 

Mr. Keith in his article indicates that 
the Burgess-Dunne was very unstable; 
however, the Burgess company adver- 
tised the stability of this airplane which 
they claimed was due to its sweptback 
wing and lack of a tail assembly. To 
prove their point, they would have a 
demonstrator pilot set the plane in a 
bank, leave the controls, and walk out 
onto a wing while the plane continued 
in slow circles over the crowd below. 

Lt. Col. Harry J. Jenkins 
Kansas City, Mo. 


e I cannot rightly say whether the name 
of the seaplane in question was “Burgess- 
Dunn” or “Burgess-Dunne” as Lt. Col. 
Jenkins has it.’ Both my log books— 
which is no criterion—and a book I own 
entitled “Flying Officers of the U.S.N.” 
(published 1919) refer to it as a “Bur- 
gess-Dunn.” 

He states that I indicated in my arti- 
cle that the B-D was “very unstable.” 
I} such is the case, it was not my inten- 
tion to do so. In fact, I was in no posi- 
tion to judge whether it was stable or 
unstable as my one and only flight in 
one was of ten minutes’ duration. 

—Frederick W. Keith 


General Van 
Gentlemen: I would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on the 
very fine tribute paid General Vanden- 
berg in the May issue of Am Force 
Magazine, } 
_ He was a great Air Force leader and 
it is gratifying to see him so well re- 
membered. 
Richard §. Boutelle, President 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
Hagerstown, Md. 





BREEZE AC ORS REALLY 
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If it’s for today’s high perform- 
ance aircraft, it must work with positive 
action . . . with precision. That’s the 
whole story of actuators by BREEZE. 

Years of specialization in electrical, 
mechanical and hydraulic actuating de- 
vices have made BREEZE a recognized 
leader in the design and manufacture of 
actuators. Leading aircraft manufac- 
turers continue to depend on BREEZE 
mechanisms for actuating landing gear, 
trim tabs, wing flaps, engine air throttle, 
pilots’ seats, cowl shutters, antennae and 
other functions requiring positive motion 
control. 

Breeze has available many standard 
actuators to meet your requirements, and 
an experienced staff ready to submit new 
designs for special applications. 


CORPORATIONS, INC. 


41 South 6th Street, Newark 7, N. J. 


WELDED METAL BELLOWS © AERO-SEAL HOSE CLAMPS 
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NEW LEAR 
SANTA MONICA BUILDING 


Administrative offices, laboratories, and || 
experimental shops of Research and} 


Development 


Division; Administrative : 


offices of LearCal Division; engineering. 
and manufacture of aircraft radio, com- 
mercial automatic pilots, precision elec- 
tronic and electric assemblies, instru- ‘ 
ments; military subcontract work for 
other Lear divisions. 
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GRAND RAPIDS BUILDING. (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) Administrative offices of 
Grand Rapids Division; electro-mechanical 
products; instrument products; military 
autopilots; automatic flight controls; gyro 
stabilized platforms; gyroscopes; electric 
motors; precision gear mechanisms. 


PICO BUILDING. (Los 
Angeles, Calif.) LearCal sales; 
West Coast engineering, serv- 
ice and customer relations 
offices for Grand Rapids and 
Lear-Romec divisions; West 
Coast accounting offices. 


ELYRIA BUILDING. (Elyria, Ohio) Adminis- 
trative offices, laboratories, engineering, man- 
ufacturing for Lear-Romec Division; aviation 
pumps for fuel, oil, water, and air; air motors; 
airborne air compressors; dehydrators; pres- 
surizing equipment; oil-free industrial air 
pumps; fuel valves for missile engines. 


SEPULVEDA BUILDING 
(Los -Angeles, Californi¢ 
LearCal Division—Motors 
instruments; wound mag 
netic assemblies; tes 
equipment; mechanice 
assemblies. 








Haviation’s precision needs 
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LEAR KANGARS. (Santa Monica, California, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan) Aircraft Service Division —airplane modifi- 
cations, conversions and overhaul work; installation of Lear 
Products in military and commercial airplanes. 
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NOW THERE ARE just bricks and mortar. But soon a 
tradition will be installed. Early this summer, when this 
new Lear building reaches completion, it will be 
equipped—in addition to its tools, production facilities, 
laboratories, and administrative offices—with a quarter- 
century of varied and intensive experience in the devel- 
opment and manufacture of high-precision electronic 
and electro-mechanical devices. 


Today Lear is one of the largest producers in the world 
of automatic flight stabilization equipment, aircraft 
pumps, aircraft radio, electronic navigational devices, 
aircraft instruments, gyros, and aircraft electro- 
mechanical actuators. 


Lear, Incorporated, Executive Offices, 3171 South 
Bundy Drive, Santa Monica, California. Grand Rapids 
Division, 110 Ionia Avenue, N.W,, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. LearCal Division, 11916 West Pico Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 64, California. Lear-Romec Division, 
Abbe Road, Elyria, Ohio. Aircraft Service Division, 
Santa Monica Municipal Airport, California, and Grand 
Rapids Municipal Airport, Grand Rapids, Mich- / 
igan. Research and Development Division, 3171 
South Bundy Drive, Santa Monica, California. 
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AF Secretary Talbott presents Medal 
of Honor to widow of Maj. Charles 
Loring and her two daughters, Aldor, 
5, and Charlene 3, at Bolling AFB. 


When the shooting stopped in Korea, 
there had been only one Air Force Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor winner. He 
was Maj. Louis J. Sebille, an F-51 pilot 
who had dived his Mustang into a Ko- 
rean target in August 1951. Then last 
December the Air Force announced a 
second winner of the nation’s highest 
award: Maj. Charles J. Loring, who died 
in November 1952 after crashing his 
I-80 into an enemy gun emplacement 
near Sniper Ridge, in Korea (see AIR 
Force, January 1954). Last month Air 
Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott pre- 
sented Major Loring’s medal to Mrs. 
Loring and the couple’s two children in 
a ceremony (see cut) at Washington’s 
Bolling AFB. Now two other Air Force 
Medal of Honor winners have been an- 
nounced, both posthumously, bringing 
to forty-six the all-time total number of 
Air Force winners of the award. 

One goes to Lt. Col. George A. Davis, 
Jr., F-86 Sabrejet pilot, of Lubbock, 
‘lex., long the top jet ace of the Korean 
air war, with a record of eleven MIG- 
15s and three TU-2 bombers shot down, 
who was shot down himself February 
10, 1952, on his sixtieth mission. On that 
day Davis, then a major, and his wing- 
man single-handedly took on a forma- 
tion of twelve MIGs in order to protect 
slower US fighter-bombers operating at 
eround level beneath them. Davis shot 
down two MIGs, then was hit and 
crashed out of control while attacking 
a third. 

The fourth Air Force Medal of Honor 
from Korea goes to bomber pilot Capt. 
John S. Walmsley, Jr., of Silver Spring, 


Md.. whose B-26 was shot down on Sep- * 


tember 14, 1951, on Walmsley’s twenty- 


iz 
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fifth combat mission. He had disabled 
an enemy train but ran out of ammu- 
nition before destroying it. When an- 
other bomber reached the scene, Walms- 
ley snapped on a newly developed 
searchlight on his plane to light up the 
scene, though in doing so exposed him- 
self to the heavy flak and ground fire 
that finally downed his bomber. 


The Air Force’s new Deputy for Re- 
serve and ROTC Affairs, under Assistant 
Secretary H. Lee White, is John Lerom, 
who took office May 1, succeeding 
Chester D. Seftenberg. Lerom, who 
lives near Washington, D. C., is a mem- 
ber of the Air Force Association’s Na- 
tional Air Reserve Council. A World 
War II colonel, whose last active-duty 
assignment was staff operations officer, 
Hq., AAF in Europe, Lerom was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the joint committee 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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Lt. Col. George A. Davis. A Medal 
of Honor for a top killer of MIGs. 


and Civil Aeronautics Board before his 
appointment to the State Department 
in May 1953. He’d also spent five years 
as Air Adviser to the Republics of Peru 
and Panama. 


Fourteeen key metropolitan target 
areas in the US have been earmarked 
for protection against enemy air attack 
and will be guarded by the Army’s Nike, 
anti-aircraft guided missile, at a proj- 
ected cost of $75 million. The cities in- 
clude New York, Washington-Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Norfolk, Va., 
Cleveland, Chicago-Detroit, Colorado 
Springs-Denver, Hanford, Wash., Seat- 
tle, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
one unnamed site. Each defense area 
will have up to four Nike battalions, 
each consisting of four firing batteries. 


The Air University has announced its 
second series of one-year research 


Capt. John S. Walmsley, Jr. A Medal 


IN THE NEWS 


awards for 1954-55 for Research Assist- 
ants ($3,410 to $4,205 per year) and 
Research Associates ($5,060 to $7,040 
per year). Assistantships go to graduate 
students ready to begin research on doc- 
tors’ dissertations, while college or uni- 
versity faculty members or staff mem- 
bers of research institutes may apply for 
appointments as Associates. The fields 
covered include medicine and the social 
and physical sciences. The AU Secre- 
tary will provide details upon request. 


Command of McGuire AFB, N. J., 


will be transferred July 1 from the Air 


Defense Command to MATS in a move 
that will also later see the New Jersey 
base become headquarters of the Atlan- 
tic Division of MATS, now located at 
Westover AFB, Mass. 


The ‘last active ace of World War I 
retired last month. Earlier Col. Edward 


of Honor for a heroic B-26 pilot. 


M. Haight had taken a demotion to 
master sergeant in order to complete his 
thirty years of service. In World War I 
he’d shot down five German planes, and 
in World War II commanded the 138th 
Air Service Group in the ETO. In 1942 
he was commander of Randolph AFB, 
Tex. A victim of the economy wave of 
1949-50, Colonel Haight had to choose 
between becoming an enlisted man or 
leaving the service four years before 
his retirement time. He took the demo- 
tion and was assigned to the USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine. 

The retirement of another aviation 
pioneer saw Vice Adm. John J. Ballen- 
tme, who made the early tests on the 
Norden bombsight in 1924, leave active 
naval service. He retired as commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet air arm after forty 
vears of service that included command 
of the Navy’s first “baby flattop,” the 
carrier Long Island.—END 
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New high-speed twin jet plane 


| 
| 





designed for round-the-clock 









photo-reconnaissance 








Now in production for the U. S. Air 
Force, the Douglas RB-66 will be one 
of the most versatile photo-reconnais- 
sance planes ever designed. 
Complete performance data is still 
restricted, but this much can now be 
told. Powered by twin jets, slung in 


Enlist to fly in the U. S. Air Force 


Depend on DOUGLAS 9 


—the Douglas RB-66 


pods from its sharply swept wings, 
RB-66 will fly in the 600- to 700-mile- 
per-hour class. Range will permit deep 
penetration for all-weather, around- 
the-clock photo-reconnaissance or 
mapping. Photographic equipment 
will be of the most modern to collect 





detailed information by day or night. 

Development of RB-66 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avi- 
ation. Planes that can be produced 
in volume to fly faster and farther with 
a bigger payload are a basic rule of 
Douglas design. 





First in Aviation 
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Shooting 
the 
Breeze 





ln THE last year we’ve published 
a number of articles by our “Ed 
Hogan, ranging all the way from 
contributions made by the military 
in the progress of aviation to his 
latest effort, “On Time With 
Enough,” which begins on page 25. 
Ed swears his next piece will be 
titled, “Prisoner of the Wind.” 

This sounded peculiar to us, too, 
when he first mentioned it, but 
maybe our much-traveled boy has 
something after all. 

To get much of the information 
for his current article on logistics, 
Ed made a tour of NEAC installa- 
tions in Newfoundland, Labrador, 
and Greenland, where Thule is. 

It seems that every so often a 
low pressure area moves into Green- 
land and this stirs up something 
called “Foehn” winds. These winds 
blow down from the Greenland ice 
cap and when this happens, Ed tells 
us, it snows horizontally at Thule. 

In very high winds, people stay 
indoors, lest they get blown into 
North Star Bay. Well, the winds got 
up pretty high the day after Ed 
landed and he spent three days holed 
up in a room. Except for pitting his 
160 pounds against them at meal 
times. Never misses a meal, that Ed. 

We're glad the winds stopped 
blowing when they did. He barely 
got back for our edition deadline. 

Now that he’s thawed out, we’re 
thinking of sending him to Texas for 
an article we have in mind. 

He'll be easy to spot. He'll be the 
guy wearing a parka and mukluks. 








MEMBERSHIP IN AFA 


* AIR FORCE Magazine is mailed monthly 
to all members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. There are several ways you can 
become a member. If you were in the 
Air Force or its predecessor services, 
you’re eligible. The $5 yearly dues 
include the magazine. Or if now on 
active duty, you can be a Service Mem- 
ber. Those interested in airpower can 
become Associate Members for $5 per 
year. The cost for CAP and AF-ROTC 
cadets is $3 per year. Details of mem- 
bership in AFA on page 92. 
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THE COVER 


The logic of air logistics, we think, is concisely summed up in the 
phrase “On Time with Enough.” The full cycle of air logistics and 
its various relationships is represented on our cover this month— 
from the man who needs the item to the man who makes it and 
back to the user—all by air. Jack Macleod’s cover design was 
executed by Lanman Art Service. The air logistics story begins 
on page 25. : 
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By Wilfred Owen 








How much work does the average twin-engine transport 
do in fifteen years of airline operation? Aceording to the 
Aircraft Industries Association the typical plane has been 
in the air six and a half years out of the fifteen, has trav- 
eled 81% million miles, and has carried 200,000 passengers. 

* = % 

Sabena Belgian Airways has developed a new use for its heli- 
copter fleet. Flower lovers are whisked from Brussels to the 
tulip fields of Holland, where they may hover over the blossoms 
at close range and enjoy a truly bird’s eye view of the flowers. 

= & = 

Civil aircraft in the United States spent 8,800 hours in the 
air last year hunting lost persons. 

2 = = 

Last year US airlines carried 700,000 passengers on the 

family plan. 
= * = 

The direct cost of flying a big four-engine aircraft 100 miles 
is $1.20 per plane-mile. 

* * 2 

The airlines serve thirty-six cities in California, but eighty-five 
percent of the traffic is out of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


= = 2 
Pan American has made 29,000 transpacific flights. 
= = 2 


Some of the latest aircraft models are carrying plenty of 
weight. At Philadelphia’s International Airport an H-21C Work- 
horse helicopter has lifted a 4,610-pound load. That’s one of 










Now, for the first time. GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRIT- 
ERS offer immediate savings to 33 1/3° on 
complete coverage auto insurance from pre- 
vailing board rates in your state or terri- 
tory. New low rates effective immediately. 
Join the thousands of policy holders enjoying 
protection against loss from bodily injury 
and property damage, liability, medical pay- 
ments, accidenal death, comprehensive per- 
sonal liability, comprehensive fire and theft 
coverage, towing, and eollision damage to 
your car. Why pay more when these new 
increased savinge are passed on to you immediately? More than 600 claim 
representatives are ready to serve you in case of accident. Available to officers 
on active reserve, or retired status, and Ist 3-graders who are at least 25 and 
married. 
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the models Piasecki has been making for the Air Force. And 
from Westover AFB comes word of one of the biggest hauls 
ever made by air—a Douglas C-124 Globemaster II airlifting a 
29,814-pound Caterpillar tractor all the way to Greenland. De- 
livery was oy MATS. é 
= = = 

The latest statistics on the airline stewardess comes from 
American Airlines, whose more than 1,000 sky girls provide a 
fair statistical sample. The latest graduating class of 128 aver- 
ages twenty-two years, five feet four inches, and 115 pounds 
per stewardess. Gentlemen travelers who prefer blondes will 
find only fourteen brunettes and seven redheads in the group, 
the rest of the 128 being what American classifies as blonde-to- 


brownette. 
* 8 @ 


Here’s a new use for the lightplane. From Flushing 
Airport comes word that folks who are cremated like to 
have their ashes scattered by air. Last year there were 
thirty-five to forty flights that involved dropping people’s 
ashes over such specified targets as the Atlantic Ocean. 

= * * 

When a 25-year-old Dutch passenger en route from the 
Netherlands to Australia requested permission from KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines to parachute from the plane with his wife, he 
explained that landing at Sydney would require a two-day train 
trip back to their actual destination. 

e S 2 

According to figures of the Aircraft Industries Association, 
the wings of a modern jet bomber could support a stack of 
Cadillacs as high as the Washington Monument. 

= * = 

Ten thousand people earn their living at Washington, 
D. C.’s National Airport. 

2 ® = 

Now that tourist fares across the Pacific have been agreed 
upon, a flight around the world will cost about $1,100. 

2 2 * 

By dropping 10,000 brightly colored plastic envelopes into 
the North Atlantic, oceanographers hope ta learn more about 
ocean surface eurrents. Aircraft from the British Coastal Com- 
mand will drop the envelopes at various seasons, and persons 
recovering them will find a postcard questionnaire to mail back. 

e e 5 

Each year British Overseas Airways carries about 130,000 

animals, birds, fish, and reptiles. 
= 2 2 

The US oil industry, with 1,723 planes, operates more aircraft 

than all US domestic and international airlines. 
* Sf a 

Airplane pilots in the vicinity of Washington, D. C., are com- 
plaining about the polluted air. According to the Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association this is no reflection on Washington, be- 
cause the smoke and chemical residues the flyers complain 
about drifts all the way over from Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

eo ° @ 

Because snow causes a change in the level of the ground, 
it may cause a bend of approximately one degree in the 
glide path of an instrument landing system. Now a new- 
type antenna has been devised that is practically unaffected 


by snow. 
e oO Ss 


The Civil Aeronautics Board now has forty-seven applications 
in for helicopter service, including New York to Philadelphia, 
Dallas to San Antonio, and routes within a seventy-five-mile 
radius of New Orleans. Another would serve Detroit, Cleveland, 
Akron, and Youngstown. 


2 2 = 
Chicago’s O’Hare Field, slated to be the biggest in area in . 
the US, will have a 2-story terminal with covered movable 
bridges to permit passengers to board planes from the second 
floor. 
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Air Force, is the culmination of more than sever 
years of development by Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
pioneer company in the field of guided missiles. It is a 
deadly team-mate for the long-range Northrop Scorp- 
ion F-89 all-weather interceptor which now stands 
guard in great numbers along our borders, and in the 
far north astride the polar air routes to America’s 
heartland. Like the F-89, the secret SNARK is an- 
other spectacular product built by the precision team 
of Northrop men and machines. Each day, the output 
of other Northrop products, such as target planes, 
optical range finders and ordnance equipment, adds 
still greater strength to the defense of our nation. 


NORTHROP 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. e HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


Pioneer Builders of Night and All Weather Interceptors 
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A Businessman Looks at 


Fringe Benelits 


By J. E. Schaefer, Vice President, General Manager Wichita Division, Boeing Aircraft Company 





At a time when getting and keeping the highly skilled individuals necessary to carry out the Air Force mission 
is most perplexing, it is refreshing and encouraging to find that the problem can be articulately analyzed by a 
hard-headed businessman, who finds ample justification for so-called “fringe benefits” from a dollars-and-cents 
point of view. The opinions below were condensed from talks made by Mr. Schaefer in Kansas City, Mo., and 


San Antonio, Texas. 








T IS the personnel aspects of our 
armed services which, at the mo- 
ment presents one of our most 
perplexing problem areas, and 

which well deserves our immediate 
sympathetic and concentrated atten- 
tion and interest... . 

Secretary Talbott, in one of his 
first pronouncements after he became 
Air Force Secretary, pointed up part 
of the Air Force problem very well. 
He put it this way: “It requires 
$14,000 per capita to develop an 
airman. That is, of course, an aver- 
age. If a fair percentage of these 
men dont reenlist, this investment to 
a large degree is lost, and the Air 
Force has to turn around and de- 
velop another group at $14,000 per 
head.” The Secretary went on to say 
that the Air Force is now losing 
180,000 men a year, and at the cost 
of $14,000 per capita for training 
each man, it multiplies out to a two 
and a half billion dollar loss per 
WON y6:< + 

Now the Secretary did some inves- 
tigating, and I too did a little on my 
own. Secretary Talbott found, as I 
have found, that the provisions we 
make for the well-being and the 
morale of those serving the defense 
of our country, need attention. Many 
of these provisions come under the 
heading of “fringe benefits.” 

Let us, for example, consider the 
value of commissary and post ex- 
change privileges. These constitute 
an important element in building 
and keeping good military morale. 
Investigation shows that commissary 
and PX privileges in some instances 
have been abused. Even if this were 
universally true, which it isn’t, 
wouldn't it be better to correct the 
abuses and stimulate military morale 
rather than do away with commis- 
saries and post exchanges entirely, 
to the detriment of that morale? 

There has been a trend, in the in- 
terest of economy, toward trimming 
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down many other service benefits. 
The program of medical care for 
servicemen’s families is being ques- 
tioned. The policy on cumulative 
leaves for service personnel has been 
made less favorable. Allowances for 
moving expenses have been drasti- 
cally cut. Military retirement estates, 
like those of civilians, have been 
subject to inflationary impact. How 
many of you realize that an officer's 
widow does not share in his retire- 
ment pay after his death? This to me 
is a shameful way to treat loyal 
women who have spent their lives 
as much in the service of their coun- 
try as their distinguished husbands. 

Another area which is particularly 
sensitive is that of housing—housing 
on the base or post tor officers and 
non-commissioned officers. I know of 
six officers, all West Point graduates 
—all patriotic, dedicated, and capa- 
ble officers—all recently resigned pri- 
marily because of housing problems. 

Many of the officers who are leav- 
ing the service are doing so not 
because they do not like their work. 
They are leaving because their wives 
are plain “fed up” with living con- 
ditions that make domestic harmony 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 
The divorce rate in the Strategic Air 
Command, I am told, at one time 
ran as high as sixty percent among 
fiying personnel. While the rate is 
considerably less today, it still re- 
mains quite high, and points up the 
conflict that can develop between 
duty to country and family. 

When you and I leave for work 
in the morning our families can rea- 
sonably expect us to follow certain 
routine schedules. We don't have to 
report to a flight line to receive sealed 
orders not to be opened until we are 
out so many minutes on an assigned 
course, and then find that we are to 
be away for days without any of our 
home folks knowing exactly where 
we are except by speculation. 


To reduce or destroy to any degree 
armed service morale increases our 
vulnerability just as positively and 
just as surely as a reduction in arma- 
ment beyond the point where a cal- 
culated risk becomes a disastrous and 
obvious mistake. 

You might now very properly ask— 
why is he so interested in this prob- 
lem? Well, first of all, I feel, as a tax- 
payer, that it is economically unsound 
to pay for the expensive equipment 
needed to defend our country unless 
We can attract and retain well quali- 
fied men on the ground to maintain 
that equipment, and equally well 
qualified men in the air to operate it. 

The services, too, must make their 
contribution to this effort for general 
morale improvement. They must 
learn better to fit the square pegs in 
the square holes and the round pegs 
in round holes. They must be dis- 
posed to transfer personnel less fre- 
quently and with more consideration 
for some of the same factors we in 
industry have to consider to main- 
tain high morale. 

To sum up—may I suggest that we 
all become better acquainted with 
the problems of our armed services 
and help our Senators, Congressmen, 
and others in Washington and else- 
where overcome those problems? In 
many instances it requires only an 
attitude of understanding thought- 
fulness. In others it requires aggres- 
sive action if the over-all, long-range 
interests of our country are to be 
properly realized. 

The services, because they are be- 
coming more and more technical in 
every phase, require increased pro- 
fessional treatment. They - should, 
therefore, be made sufficiently attrac- 
tive for the professional soldier to 
accept them and stay with them as a 
profession. Otherwise we are danger- 
ously discounting the professional de- 
mands of the military to our serious 
detriment and possible doom.—ENp 
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The CF-100 with its ORENDA’s was meant to 

fly and fight in the Arctic. So that’s where it’s been 
tested. In the bitter wind-searing cold, engines must 
start, controls move, radio be clear, guns fire, 

and the pilot’s hands and feet be comfortable 
within minutes after a ‘Barren Land” alert. 


It’s routine now to leave a CF-100 out overnight 
with but a light wrap to keep the wings clear of frost. 
After a 15-hour “‘cold soak” in temperatures of 

30° to 60° below they pull the wraps, flick switches 
and take off. If it’s not cold enough at Namao, 

near Edmonton, they fly non-stop to 

Fort Churchill on Hudson’s Bay. 


Defender of the Arctic, the CF-100 is in squadron 


service with the R.C.A.F. at strategic bases. On 
daily flights, it probes the perimeter of those 
areas most likely to need watching. 


RIRCRATA DAVIS LON 


A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED 





This CF-100 has had overnight ‘‘Cold Soak’. 


CF-100, WORLD FLIGHT RECORD—the 2/00 miles 
from Vancouver to North Bay was recently flown non-stop 
by a CF-100 in 3 hours, 50 minutes at 550 M.P.H. 
Piloted by F/L M. Kobierski with F/L D. Turner, 
Navigator, this was one of many tests performed by the 
CF-100’s of 445 All Weather Squadron, R.C.A.E., 
Uplands, Ontario. It is the longest non-stop 

flight completed by a fighter aircraft. 


Ground Crew enjoys heat 
from quick starting ORENDAS 
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ALK IT OVER... 


Do you have a problem which the art of electronics and allied components may help solve? 
Here's where we come in. The average experience in electronics of our engineering staff is 
more than ten years. Our established records for competency indicate that their contributions to the 
accelerated growth of electronics prove this staff of men to be the most excellent in their field. 
When superior performance results are demanded, this time-tested knowledge. 
will provide the answer ... LET'S TALK IT OVER. 
WE REPRESENT OVER ONE HUNDRED TOP MANUFACTURERS OF MAJOR AVIATION 


PRODUCTS. A NEARBY BRANCH WILL BE HAPPY TO SERVE YOUR NEEDS. DO 
MORE BUSINESS . . . REALIZE MORE PROFIT WITH AIR ASSOCIATES EQUIPMENT. 


tees 
PRESIDENT 
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Ravpenvous 


RETREADS: A reunion of all Retreads 
(Veterans of both World Wars I and 
I!) will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 27, 28 and 29, 1954. For details 
contact Ross H. Currier, 108 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


D-DAY ANNIVERSARY: In recognition of 
the 10th Anniversary of D-Day in Eu- 
rope, the American Library Service is 
cooperating with the Library of the 
United States Military Academy in as- 
sembling all available histories of the 
units that were engaged in any way in 
that event. Any books, magazines, docu- 
ments, pictures, etc., that would yield 
information would be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

We are also interested in espionage, 
secret service, cryptography and related 
fields from the beginning of World War 
I to date. A collection of material is 
being assembled to be placed in the 
library of a leading university for study 
and research. Correspondence, sugges- 
tions, and offerings are invited. Ray 
Gould, Director, American Library 
Service, 117 W. 48th Street, New York 
36, N, Y. 


DESTROYED BOOK: My copy of “The 
German Air Force,” by Asher Lee, was 
destroyed in an accident. Can anyone 
tell me where I can obtain a replace- 
ment copy? Robert Esposito, 1505 Porter 
St., Philadelphia 45, Penna. 


CBI VETS: Eight years ago an ex-GI 
started publishing a news sheet for for- 
mer members of his old outfit. Today it 
has grown into a slick-page magazine 
that keeps alive wartime friendships of 
vets of the China-Burma-India theater 
of operations. Editor Clarence Gordon 
reports that “Ex-CBI Roundup” maga- 
zine now runs from 32 to 48 pages, is 
published monthly, and has a circula- 
tion of over 7,000. A free sample copy 
is available to any CBI vet by writing 
Ex-CBI Roundup, Postal Box 1769, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


365TH BOMB GRP., 8TH AF: The names 
and addresses of former members of the 
305th Bomb Grp., 8th AF, stationed at 
‘helverston, England, during WW II 
are needed to advise them of a group 
history being published soon. The book 
will be about 400 pages, with over 500 
photos of personnel and events, aerial 
(Continued on following page) 





To be sure your Rendezvous’ item 
appears in the August issue, we 
should have your request by June 
15.~Tuer Eprrors. 












That’s what the Tech 
Sergeant wrote after inspecting 












this Servomechanisms, Inc. electronic 
computer that came out of a wrecked 
fighter in Korea. 
The specs didn’t call for operation after 
this kind of treatment — but we're not 

surprised. We build reliability 
and ruggedness into all 
our equipment. 
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Fluid Metering Pump Series 
“M” with capacities from 5 
to 15 GPH at 20 psi, 27% 
V.D.C. Width 3,”, length 
6%". Weight 2.75 Ibs. Single 
and dual outlet types. Meets 
all anti-icing requirements. 
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Low-Pressure Check or Relief 
Valve Series 8182 widely 
used in fuel heater and anti- 
icing systems. Easily adjust- 
able. Cracking pressure range 
from 4 psi to 130 psi. Capaci- 
ties to 36 GPH at 40 psi. 
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ADEL anti-icing equipment is designed, engineered and 
precision-built for maximum performance and dependa- 
bility. Today, ADEL equipment is on the latest aircraft 
because ADEL has the proven ability to better serve the 


Filter-Micronic Series 
12755 filters out for- 
eign particles as small as 
5 microns out of stand- 
ard anti-icing and fuel 
heater system fluids. 
Aluminum bowl, easy to 
clean. Largest filter area 
available for size and 
weight (0.3 Ib.). 
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Low-Pressure Shut-off 
Valve Series 12257, 
solenoid operated, for 
instant flow control at 
remote points in anti- 
icing and related sys- 
tems. Ratings: 15, 40, 200 
psi. 6, 12, 24, and 110V. 
D.C. Available with 
AN-type connectors. 


* BURBANK, CAL 





ADEL also produces a complete line of HYDRAULIC & PNEUMATIC 
CONTROL EQUIPMENT, HEATER & FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT, ENGINE 
ACCESSORIES and LINE SUPPORTS. 


Write for new, descriptive Brochure containing detailed information 
on ADEL’s line of Aircraft Anti-Icing, Heater and Fuel System Equip- 
ment. Address: ADEL DIVISION, GENERAL METALS CORPORATIO 


N, 
10785 Van Owen Street, Burbank, Calif. ; 
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and ground, A narrative history will 
cover operations of the group. Informa- 
tion and historical material considered 
classified until now will be included. 
Support of all former members is needed 
to complete the project and all are asked 
to send in their present address and 
former affiliation with the group. Pub- 
lication will be limited and only those 
who reply in advance can be sure of 
receiving a copy. Write: Bernard L. 
Thompson, Ltd., 120 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


WHERE ARE THEY?: I’m trying to locate 
the following friends. Can anyone help 
me? S/Sgt. Donald E. Kreiger, formerly 
with 7350th Base Compliment Sqdn., 
APO 742, New York, N. Y.; S/Sgt. Jack 
Alborn, formerly with 31st Fighter- 
Interceptor Wing, Turner AFB, Ga.; 
and Ist Lt. Mabel Strube, AFNC, for- 
merly stationed at Elmendorf Field, 
Alaska. Walter L. Mock, Jr., 5523 Lex- 
ington Ave., Apt. 105, Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 


23RD FIGHTER GROUP: I have a unit 
history of the 23rd Fighter Group, in 
China during World War II, well along, 
but have been stymied for lack of pho- 
tos of many of the personnel. Would 
former members of the outfit please 
contact me? Alfred Cellier, 316% 91st 
St., San Antonio 4, Tex. 


325 CHECKERTAIL CLAN REUNION: The 
12th anniversary reunion of the 325 


Checkertail Clan will be held July 30 


through Aug. 1, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Contact Co-Chairman Leland N. 
Castor, 421 East 222d Street, Cleve- 
land 23, Ohio. 


RICH FIELD VETS: The Rich Field, Waco, 
Ttxas, WWI Veterans Association will 
hold their reunion on July 23 and 24 at 
the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Write to William E. Beigel, 312 
Northcrest Dr., Kansas City 16, Mo. 


5TH AIR FORCE SONG: In the Pacific I 
remember hearing a recorded song 
about the 5th Air Force. Does anyone 
have any idea where I could get this 
recording or the sheet music for the 
song? James A. Horkan, 100 Seward, 
B-3, Detroit 2, Mich. 


THE OLD CREW: I am trying to locate 
the members of my old combat crew. 
Anyone know the whereabouts of these 
fellas? Lts. Ray S. Smith, Eugene E. 
Twarog, Albert M. Hardie, Jesse L. 
Field, Karl Funk, Jack Burnley, John 
Wahlgren; Sgts. Vernon Taylor, Ken- 
neth Snapp, Paul Bowling, Robert Clay- 
ton, Jr., Stanley Gault and Harry Lish- 
man. F. L. (Rats) Ratcliffe, Jr., Ist Lt., 
AFR, Box 302, Cheney, Wash. 


BANQUET PHOTO: I am trying to locate 
a photo of the 1951 Airpower Banquet 
at Los Angeles. The pix was snapped 
opposite the entrance to the Grove. 
Marvin A. Geiger, South Amana, Iowa. 
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: LOCKHEED SUPER CONSTELLATION 
d, 
N. 
1e- 
0, [a Rohr builds more power packages for 3 a 4 
ill airplanes than any other company in the 
at world — and this picture shows the Rohr- 
= a built power packages on the wing of the 
big, beautiful Lockheed Super Constellation. 

; In addition to producing power packages 
yi for the world’s leading commercial and 
ng 4 military planes, Rohr Aircraftsmen are 
i ; currently making more than 25,000 
lve different parts for all types of aircraft. 
-d, 
ite 4 
se 3 
E. 4 
i. | 
hn ‘ 
n- 4 
Ly- 4 Zl : 
sh- WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 
it., 3 : 





AIRCRAFT CORPORATION CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 























COMPRESSING 
TIME 








In any security program time is the one irreplaceable ele- 
ment. Making the most of time is particularly vital in guided 
missiles projects. Fairchild’s Guided Missiles Division has 
demonstrated its ability to “spend” time effectively. Its com- 
pletely integrated engineering and production organization 


can, in effect, compress time. 


With a balanced engineering team and an experienced pro- 





duction staff housed together in a facility built specifically 
for the development and manufacture of missiles, Fairchild 
| can cut down lags in moving a missile project from the 


design and development phase into the production phase. 
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It has done so. 
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ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
GC. e / Mt /, Lui o,¢ 


WYANDANCH, N. Y. 
Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Maryland « Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Speed Control Division, Wickliffe, Ohio + Stratos Division, Bay 


As a weapon the airplane 
has been used with 
boldness and imagination. 
Air logistics requires 


the same kind of thinking 


AIR FORCE 


By Edmund F. Hogan 


HE AMERICAN language has become the richer for wonderful 

catch phrases which tell a complete story in a few words and 

capture the imagination in the process. Nathan Bedford Forrest's 

“Fust With the Most” has not lost its luster since the testy Con- 
federate general first explained his formula for success in war. “Too 
little and too late” summed up the stark tragedy of the fall of the 
Philippines in 1942. 

Not long ago a group of Air Force officers considered future logis- 
tics objectives and, remembering these catch phrases, suggested one 
that would sum up the goal rather neatly. It was: “On Time With 
Enough.” 

Logistics is that branch of the military art which embraces details 
of the transport and supply of troops. In its most elemental state it 
means simply getting to the user the item he needs from the chap 
who has it. 

(Continued on following page) 
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This doesn’t seem so complicated, 
at first glance. It sounds like logistics 
is as simple as buying a pack of ciga- 
rettes over the counter. The two ba- 
sic elements of logistics are present 
in this transaction. The man who 
smokes is the user. He goes to the 
supplier—the man who has what he 
wants, in this case cigarettes. The 
purchase is made and the logistics 
cycle is completed. 

But military logistics, because of 
the vast number of persons and kinds 
of items involved, does not work so 
easily. It is an art encumbered by 
countless requisitions, warehouses, 
depots, contracts, procurement, 
trains, ships, trucks, seemingly ad 
infinitum. 

While development of high-speed 
aircraft and rapid communications 
has moved forward rapidly in the last 
quarter-century, the art of military 
logistics has hardly begun to keep 
pace. The following story illustrates 
the point. 

In 1776 citizen-soldiers of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., needed an emergency 
shipment of gunpowder. They sent 
a horseman with a requisition to Bos- 
ton where Gen. Artemus Ward sup- 
plied the gunpowder. The rider took 
a day to cover the fifty-seven miles 
from Portsmouth to Boston and two 
and one-half more days were ¢e- 
quired to haul the gunpowder in 
wagons from Boston to Portsmouth. 
The average speed at which the gun- 
powder moved to the men who 
needed it, after they first sent out 
their call, was about one and one- 
third miles per hour. 

In the last days of World War II 
an average of 106 days was required 
for an item to reach a combat com- 
mander in Germany after he had 
asked for it. The average speed from 
the time of requisition to delivery of 
the requested item was three and 
one-half miles per hour. 

The conclusion is obvious. In 175 
years we have developed radio, tele- 
vision, and airplanes that flv faster 
than the speed of sound. In the same 
period of time we have increased the 
speed of getting supplies to the man 
who needs them by two miles per 
hour. 

It is difficult to reconcile the fact 
that the Air Force, the most mobile 
of all services, can deliver its fire- 
power at the rate of 600-miles-per- 
hour and yet has geared the delivery 
of that self-same firepower to a sup- 
ply system that moves at the snail- 
like pace of three and one-half miles 
per hour. 

When supplies move this slowly 
some procedure must be worked out 
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to assure that the man who needs 
something will get it. In World War 
I] this procedure took the form of 
enormous stockpiles. Kwajalein is 
often recalled as a horrible example 
of what can happen when this tech- 
nique is carried to the ultimate. This 
island was loaded with equipment 
that might have been needed. The 
war ended, and for a long time after 
the tanks, jeeps, bulldozers, et al, 
were pushed into the blue Pacific to 
get rid of them. 

Huge stockpiles are an extravagant 
way to meet contingencies. We used 
to call them “contingency stocks.” 
However, even they do not neces- 
sarily ensure that you have what you 
need, where you need it, when you 
need it. 

There are many persons in and 
out of the Air Force who believe that 
hundreds of millions of dollars can 
be saved by substituting airlift for 
the stockpile. Along with the dollar 
savings, they say, will be savings in 
cur most critical resource—man- 
power. And finally, these men insist, 
items of supply and equipment will 
move to the user at the pace of a 
hare rather than that of a tortoise. 

As an example, necessity has dic- 
tated that Northeast Air Command 
place great dependence upon airlift 
to carry out its two-fold mission of 
supporting Allied air operations in 
the northeast and defending the 
northeast air approaches to the 
United States and Canada. 

Any polar projection of the north 
points up the truism that NEAC is 
one of the foremost strategic areas of 
the Western Hemisphere. It contains 
the portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere closest to Europe and Western 
Russia; it lies on the air route which 
Russia could use to great advantage 
in striking at Canada and the US; it 
is on the direct air and sea routes 
between northeast United States and 
the most economically-advanced part 
of Eurasia; it is an unexcelled van- 
tage point from which to study air 
mass movement and to forecast 
weather which affects military opera- 
tions in the North Atlantic and 
Western Europe. 

NEAC is a command of vast dis- 
tances. Between the headquarters at 
Pepperrell Air Force Base at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and Bluie 
West 1 in Greenland are 850 over- 
water nautical miles. Between Goose 
Bay, Labrador, and Thule, the base 
at the “top of the world,” are some 
1,400 nautical miles. A network of 
weather, navigation, and communi- 
cations sites tie the main bases to- 
gether. 


In this rugged, primitive land of 
the Far North, there is a single nar- 
row-gauge railroad, between St. 
John’s on the east coast and New- 
foundland and Stephensville on the 
west. Beyond Newfoundland there 
are a few roads and sea lanes which 
provide the only means of point-to- 
point surface transportation. But sur- 
face shipping is limited since many 
of the ports are closed by ice from 
five to ten months each year. 

Minus rail lines, roads, and open 
ports, airlift has had to become the 
life line of this command. Having 





Airlift works at Northeast Air Com- 
mand. Here an engine is unloaded. 


seen it work, the people in NEAC 
are outspokenly pro-airlift. 

They will tell you, for example, 
about the time last winter when a 
Caterpillar generator which supplies 
the power for temperature control 
storage went out at Bluie West 8, the 
base thirty miles north of the Arctic 
Circle on Greenland’s west coast, 
ninety-two miles inside the Sondre- 
strom Fjord. An officer hand-carried 
an emergency requisition through Air 
Materiel Command's Transportation 
Control Depot at Newark, N. J., to 
the generator manufacturer in Peoria, 
Il]. Four days after the 29,000-pound 
cenerator was put together at the 
factory, it was installed and running 
at the base. 

Or they will tell you about the 
incident involving Bluie West 3, a 
weather station sixty miles from 
Bluie West 1, last Christmas Eve. 
The temperature had not risen above 
zero for three moriths and a steam- 
heated water line burst. There was 
an immediate need to procure an 
electrically-heated cable to cover 
1,600 feet of the water. line, plus 
transformers and insulation. A pri- 
ority message was sent to Newark 
and the equipment was located in 
Connecticut. It was trucked to West- 
over Air Force Base in Massachu- 
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setts. One day after the equipment 
was received at Westover, it was in- 
stalled at the base. 

Or they will tell you about the 
time last year when a number of 
water trucks broke down at Thule. 
And water is a serious problem at 
these northern. bases. It must be 
trucked from lakes in heated trucks 
and delivered to the individual build- 
ings where it is to be drunk, cooked 
with, or washed in. 

Without water, operations at Thule 
would come to a standstill. In this 
emergency seven 1,000-gallon water 
trucks were airlifted by Douglas C- 
124s from the States and normal 
operations were resumed. 


at least one trip a week to each “end 
site,” carrying such things as medi- 
cal supplies, perishable foods, and 
electronic spares. And they find time 
to handle emergencies such as the 
time a 2,200-pound radar dome was 
needed at a site in Newfoundland 
to replace an antenna that had been 
blown away in 125-mile-per-hour 
winds. 

Not everyone is familiar with the 
command's dependence on airlift. At 
NEAC headquarters the story is told 
of the time a requisition went in ask- 
ing for telephone poles in order to 
set up a communications system at 


« BW 8. 


The requisition was rejected and 


The present system of logistics—with its reams of paperwork, stockpiles, 
warehouses, and reliance on slow surface transportation—leads to a supply 
pipeline involving months to get men and materials to where they are needed. 


NEAC’s airlift is carried out prin- 
cipally by MATS and by its own 
6614th Air Transport Group. Sup- 
plies and equipment are gathered at 
Westover and hauled by MATS into 
the theater. MATS schedules runs 
into virtually all of the bases, and 
the main supply of the so-called “end 
sites’—radar, weather, and commu- 
nications sites located in isolated 
areas—is handled by NEAC’s trans- 
port group. 

This group has a squadron of 
Douglas C-54s at Pepperrell, a squad- 
ron of Fairchild C-119s at Ernest 
Harmon Air Base at Stephensville, 
and a squadron at Goose Bay, which 
keeps seven “end sites” alive with a 
variety of equipment including heli- 
copters and Grumman SA-16s. 

In March alone, the Goose Bay 
squadron moved 109,000 pounds of 
cargo, including mail and passengers, 
into the seven locations. In April 
the squadron jumped this total to 
167,000 pounds. These operations 
sometimes involve the use of two 
aircraft, a Douglas C-47 and a heli- 
copter. The C-47 will land on the ice 
nearest the site, then the load will be 
transferred to a ‘copter for final de- 
ivery, 

The Goose Bay squadron schedules 


someone in the supply cycle, not 
knowing that the highest bush north 
of the Arctic Circle probably doesn’t 
exceed three feet, directed they be 
purchased locally. 

The word went back from NEAC 
that the poles could not be bought 
in the vicinity of the base. The an- 
swer to this one was a directive to 
buy the poles at BW 1 and ship them 
the 450 miles by rail to BW 8. 

NEAC finally got over the point 
that the only railroad was hundreds 
of miles to the south, in Newfound- 
land, and that the poles were needed 
via airlift from the States. 

Opponents of airlift as a substitute 
for stockpiling say the airplane can- 
not haul a large enough payload to 
make it worthwhile. Yet the C-124, 
on a run from Westover to Thule, 
can carry a payload of fifteen tons, 
and last year had no trouble airlift- 
ing such bulky items as snow plows 
and heavy construction equipment. 

The airlift system is not foolproof. 
A C-124, caught in high winds blow- 
ing from the ice cap adjacent to 
Thule on March 9, was still out of 
commission on May | for want of an 
elevator hinge. And a C-47 was on 
the sidelines four weeks for lack of 
a common plug for a prop-feathering 


motor. These incidents point out the 
need of modernizing paper work 
and slashing red tape so that the 
speed of airlift can be fully used to 
get parts in a matter of hours. 

But such shortcomings do not de- 
tract from the fact that airlift is the 
key to NEAC’s operations. “We 
couldn’t live without it,” is the way 
the commander, Lt. Gen. Charles T. 
Myers, expresses his belief in the 
principle. But there is always room 
for improvement. For example, one 
base commander still wonders why 
it takes six months to get an item he 
can procure from Sears and Roebuck 
in ten days by mail order. 

With the approval of Headquar- 


By slashing red tape to the bone and 
substituting airlift, this logistics can 
be streamlined to a matter of days. 


ters USAF, NEAC has taken a major 
step forward toward breaking bottle- 
necks which slow up _ requisition- 
filling. 

At present, bases in Newfound- 
land send requisitions direct to the 
Newark Transportation Control De- 
pot. On July 1, the northern bases, 
too, will follow this procedure. This 
eliminates one middleman in the 
form of NEAC heaquarters. Under 
the previous system, the bases sent 
their requisitions to NEAC where 
they were screened, monitored, re- 
viewed, and then forwarded to New- 
ark for processing. 

Since Newark merely processes 
paper and sends the requisitions to a 
materiel depot for filling, this sug- 
gests the possibility that the bases 
some day will be permitted to go 
direct to the depot with their re- 
quests. Such a procedure would 
knock out another middleman and 
get one step closer to the ultimate 
goal, permitting the man who wants 
an item to go direct to the man who 
has it. 

There are five principal reasons 
why there is so much delay in get- 
ting items to the place they are 
needed. The first is the statement of 

(Continued on following page) 
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requirement. This is followed by the 
actual requisitioning, in which the 
paper passes from one hand to an- 
other. Next comes the transportation 
of the goods. Then there is transient 
storage in warehouses and, finally, 
actual issue. 

All of these steps eat up time, and 
for this reason NEAC and USAF 
have agreed upon a procedure which 
at least gets the paper work to the 
US a little faster. 

One of the keys to a successful 
aerial logistics operation is the air- 
plane itself. Numerous studies have 
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Basic to the concept of air logistics is a system of speedy 
handling of requisitions, perhaps with the aid of electronic 
memory devices; improved packaging and cargo handling 


been conducted in this field, all 
aimed at producing the kind or kinds 
of aircraft which will carry the great- 
est payloads, the farthest distances, 
in the fastest time. 

A Research and Development 
(RAND) study just completed for 
the Air Force made these general 
conclusions regarding possible future 
transport aircraft: 

@ The cruising speed at which 
lowest operating cost per ton-mile is 
achieved depends upon the type of 
engine powering the aircraft, but is 
independent of payload and range. 
This speed is least with the com- 
pound-reciprocating engines and 
greatest with turbojet engines. 

@ Airplanes powered by turboprop 
engines provide lower direct operat- 
ing cost per ton-mile than do air- 
planes powered by compound-recip- 
rocating or turbojet engines for any 
combination of design speed, pay- 
load, and range considered. 

@ Large airplanes (resulting from 
long-range and large payload design) 
have lower direct operating cost per 
ton-mile than do small airplanes. The 
large airplanes are also less sensitive 
to variation in operating range both 
from the standpoint of cost per ton- 
mile and airlift capacity. 
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@ Selection of a preferred aircraft 
should be based upon the cost to per- 
form the total logistics job by a fleet 
of the airplanes rather than upon the 
ability of one airplane to fulfill some 
single payload-range requirement. 

@ The cost of air transportation 
can be considerably lower in the 
future than it is today if a well- 
integrated plan for airplanes and en- 
gine development is aggressively 
pursued. 

The RAND study considered de- 
signs capable of payloads up to 
150,000 pounds, with a range of 


from 1,500 to 3,000 nautical miles, 
with cruising speeds from 180 to 490 
knots, and requiring runway lengths 
of anywhere from 2,000 to 6,000 
feet. 

This RAND study did not recom- 
mend the transport of the future. It 
merely assessed certain designs and 
discussed these with the Air Force 
and manufacturing companies. It 
was, in fact, an idea workshop for 
the design of the air transport of the 
future. 

Meanwhile, the present Air Force 
logistics system is built around mini- 
mum stock levels on hand. Most 
NEAC installations, for example, be- 
cause of the brief shipping season, 
must stock 360-day levels of supply, 
except for critical and high-cost 
items. These latter, which consist pri- 
marily of electronics spares, perish- 
ables, and aircraft parts, are author- 
ized to be stocked at a 120-day level. 
Basic to this kind of operation is the 
assumption that the use of spare 
parts is regular and stable. This as- 
sumption is not always correct, for 
demand is erratic and no stock level 
except a very high one is useful if the 
parts are to be always available when 
needed. 

Stock levels can be translated into 


simple terms. For instance, there are 
about 100,000 line items of supply 
in stock at Goose Bay. About 45,000 
of these represent aircraft and elec- 
tronics spares which are airlifted the 
year round. These spares alone re- 
quire 100,000 square feet of covered 
storage. One warehouse alone for 
back-up spares on automotive main- 
tenance runs to 40,000 square feet. 
The price tag on goods stored at 
Goose is $38,000,000. 

The 360-day level of supply, in 
the opinion of most NEAC officials, 
generates excesses. One supply off- 






procedures; elimination of middlemen, stockpiles, and 
warehouses; and the development of speedy, efficient 
cargo aircraft specifically designed for military logistics. 


cer said, “There’s no way you can 
forecast a year’s supply accurately. 
If we could cut this level to ninety 
or: 120 days, the margin for error 
would be reduced.” The obvious way 
to cut it is, of course, more airlift. 
Then they wouldn't have to worry 
about the short over-water shipping 
season. 

Construction costs at Goose are 
two and one-half times and, at Thule, 
three and one-half times those in the 
States. Greater airlift would reduce 
the need for expensive warehouses. 
But the kind of airlift that would be 
required to satisfy the needs of these 
northern bases just doesn’t exist at 
the present time. 

This summer, in two months, Thule 
will receive 93,000 tons of supplies 
from ships. At the present time it is 
restricted to an authorization of 
twenty-nine C-124 trips and sixty- 
one C-54 trips per month. This rep- 
resents an airlift of about 625 tons 
per month, including passenger traf- 
fic. The airlift would have to be 
increased more than ten-fold merely 
to equal the water-borne lift. 

The present system, it must be 


said, breeds excess inventories, and° 


losses through obsolescence are al- 
ways possible. Perhaps twenty per- 
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cent of the total Air Force investment 
in stock can be lost through obso- 
lescence and surplus which means a 
specific figure of $800,000,000 an- 
nually now. 

Col. Henry S. Monroe, Deputy for 
Materiel at NEAC, sees more em- 
phasis on airlift helping “reduce the 
number of line items of supply which 
are now required.” It may be, he 
says, that a base will have no need 
to carry more than 60,000 line items, 
instead of the more than 100,000 of 
the present. Inventory control, he 
believes, will be helped because “if 
a person knows he can get fast sup- 
ply action by air, he won't be inclined 


The present system of logistics re- 
gards air as a medium for emergency 
shipments, rather than as a normal 
means of transportation. 

Although NEAC is an exception 
to this rule, the record indicates that 
most people do think of airlift in 
terms of crash operations such as 
“Operations Vittles,” which supplied 
Berlin entirely by air, and the Pacific 
Airlift to Korea. 

The fact that the airplane has been 
used largely for priority handling to 
plug gaps has led to wide misunder- 
standing of the economics of airlift. 
It has been unjustly tagged as a 
high-cost, blue-ribbon method of 





Sometimes it takes longer to find a part than it did to procure it. The 


streamlined, revolving storage bins 


to carry large stocks in inventory.” 

In this he is echoed by Col. Rich- 
ard H. Henderson, his assistant for 
logistics plans. “Without fast supply 
action,” he says, “any man is tempted 
to order three times as much as he 
needs. But so long as he knows he 
can get what he needs in a hurry, he 
will keep his estimates down to a 
reasonable figure.” 

The present system of stockpiling 
at bases is rooted in the substantial 
time required to get the item from 
the man who has it to the man who 
needs it. This is the nub of the 
problem. 

One factor that adds to the delay 
is the amount of paper work required, 
and some who have pondered how 
to speed the flow of supplies believe 
that use of electronic memory de- 
vices will help. These devices, they 
say, will eliminate manual handling 
of data and cut information flow time 
appreciably. Regardless of distance, 
these machines could transmit a 
requisition from a base to the source 
of supply in a matter of seconds. 

But even if every base and every 
depot were equipped with an elec- 
tronic memory device that would 
virtually eliminate paper work, there 
still would remain the problem of 
moving the material rapidly. 


(right) should help in this regard. 


moving supplies, economical only in 
an emergency. 

Airlift, too, is presently tied to 
surface transportation. For example, 
an item scheduled to be airlifted 
to NEAC on other than an emer- 
gency basis, will go to Westover by 
truck or by rail to be placed aboard 
an airplane. It is not unusual for an 
item to spend a week in transit be- 
tween a depot and Westover. 

Air Materiel Command recently 
announced a program aimed at cut- 
ting this delay and speeding the de- 
livery of supplies. In the process, 
AMC believes transportation costs 
will be shaved. 

The system is called “Mercury 
Service” and involves an airlift pro- 
vided by civilian carriers under con- 
tract, which will connect Air Force 
Depots and ports of aerial embarka- 
tion in the US. 

The service was established after 
a year’s study and parallels much 
thinking that overseas airlift should 
be tied to domestic airlift, if supplies 
are to be moved more rapidly. 

AMC’s service spans the nation, 
forming the nucleus of a flexible sys- 
tem which could be the stepping- 
stone to the kind of rapid logistics 
movement many planners believe 
possible. 








Overseas extension of the “Mer- 
cury Service” idea is already in the 
talking stage. The Department of 
Defense and British aviation officials 
are beginning to talk in terms of a 
transoceanic merchant marine of the 
air. 

Not long ago Defense officials told 
the Civil Aeronautics Board that they 
do not consider the present overseas 
service provided by US carriers ade- 
quate to meet future military require- 
ments. At the present time two US 
airlines operate. scheduled air freight 
service across the Atlantic in aircraft 
devoted exclusively to cargo. 

Recently, however, a large British 
independent, Airwork, Ltd., was ap- 
proved as a transatlantic all-cargo 
carrier by both the British and US 
Governments. Only last April, Trans- 
port Air Group, Inc., the US associa- 
tion of airlift and airfreight carriers, 
asked CAB to permit its member car- 
riers to operate across the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

This request was accompanied by 
a recitation of the record which 
shows that in 1946 some 40,000,000 
ton miles of air freight were carried 
domestically. In 1952, this had in- 
creased to 242,000,000 ton miles, a 
six-fold increase in six years. 

This kind of record fires the imag- 
ination of those who see the airplane 
as the instrument for bringing about 
high-speed flow of materiel on a 
practical economic basis. 

There is, for example, a study in 
the Pentagon which states that we 
currently require more than 200 days 
of supply in our world-wide pipeline 
to insure one day’s supply to units in 
the field. Direct costs of airlift may 
be higher than surface carrier but 
there are savings in indirect costs to 
offset them. For example, any dent 
made in this 200-day supply pipe- 
line should result in savings, all the 
way back, and including procure- 
ment itself. 

On a unit basis, the cost of a high- 
speed aerial logistics system will be 
higher initially than the present sys- 
tem because a closer time schedule 
must be arranged. Some days aircraft 
will not carry full loads, and there 
will be a number of small lot ship- 
ments to individual bases. 

But there would be some benefits 
to offset these factors. Improved 
packaging would result in a saving 
in weight. Airlift does not require 
heavy, protective packaging. This 
means more payload can be placed 
into each airplane. 

In connection with packaging, 
Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings told the 
Air War College last year that almost 
eight percent of AMC’s procurement 

(Continued on following page) 
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dollars—some $743 million in Fiscal 
Year 1952—must be allocated to pro- 
tective packaging. 

In addition to savings in packag- 
ing, the need for back-hauling and 
cross-hauling would be _ reduced, 
since most of the tonnage would be 
delivered for immediate use rather 
than for stockage in a warehouse. 

There would be a further saving 
in that items would require less ware- 
housing, inventorying, and labeling 
in the route from the manufacturer 
to the using units. 

And since logistics involves the 
movement of people as well as ma- 
teriel, great savings could be antici- 
pated in personnel transportation 
costs. 

Some logistics planners estimate 
that about $50 million could be 
saved yearly simply by maximum use 
of the airlift presently available. 
With improved personnel carriers, 
they believe greater savings could be 
anticipated. 

This is brought home with greater 
impact by a situation which occurred 
in NEAC last year. 

Construction, like shipping, is sea- 
sonal at the northern bases in that 
command. Last year an aviation en- 
gineer battalion was sent on tempo- 
rary duty to the base at Frobisher 
Bay for a construction -project. 

The battalion of 400 men traveled 
by ship which was scheduled to dock 
about July 1. The ice, however, was 
packed so tightly that the ship could 
not off-load until early in August. 
Not only did Air Force lose the serv- 
ices of these men while they waited 
in the open water of Baffin’s Bay, but 
it had to pick up the per diem costs 
for them for a month. 

On the other hand, at Thule, 
highly-skilled construction workers 
were flown in to be on hand when 
their services were required, and 
then airlifted out. Use of the airplane 
effected a large saving in construc- 
tion costs in this area alone. Had 
highly-skilled electricians, for exam- 
ple, been required to sit around and 
wait for the construction to advance 
to a stage requiring their services, 
the expense of maintaining them in 
idleness would have been extremely 
high. 

As it stands, Thule represents an 
investment of at least $300 million. 
Without airlift, the cost would have 
been appreciably higher. And minus 
airlift, which hauled in tons of equip- 
ment for contractors and engineers, 
construction could not have been 
completed in the very brief time 
available. 

‘At this stage in the development 
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of airlift it is not suggested that fuel, 
building materials, ammunition, and 
similar commodities can be airlifted 
in quantity to compare with surface 
transportation. But once these items 
are eliminated, the tonnage required 
by bases becomes comparatively 
small. Lower stock levels will mean 
fewer expensive warehouses, fewer 
people required to sort, bin, and 
identify, and these savings could be 
used to help pay the cost of develop- 
ing the aerial transports which will 
be needed to make the concept work. 

Last year, Strategic Air Command 
conducted an operation involving 
aerial resupply of aircraft and elec- 
tronics spare parts and engines from 
the United States to a medium bomb 
wing in England, operating under 
simulated combat conditions for 
ninety days. The objective was to 
acquire data on logistics. 

At the time, 150 days were re- 
quired for the pipeline time to a de- 
pot in Europe. A ninety-day supply 
level was maintained in the depots, 
another fifteen days of pipeline time 
were required from the depots to the 
bases, and the bases maintained a 
thirty-day level. This totaled 285 
days of supply in the pineline to give 
a unit in Europe a thirty-day operat- 
ing stock level. 

SAC was able to get seventy-four 
percent of all items requisitioned de- 
livered to a port of aerial embarka- 
tion in the States within ten days. 
Eighty-three percent of the total 
requisitions were delivered within 
twenty days. An additional three 
days were required to process the 
materiel and deliver it to the units. 
At the very least, SAC’s operation 
was able to cut 262 days from the 
supply pipeline time. 

It is true that the test unit was 
well trained, that its requisitions had 
high priority, and that it had special 
management. But it also proved that 
airlift procedures are workable, if 
given a chance to succeed. 

One of the world’s recognized ex- 
perts in aerial logistics, Lt. Gen. Wil- 
liam H. Tunner, has said that “no 
longer should we consider air trans- 
port only as a solution for emergen- 
cies resulting from international po- 
litical crises or military requirements 
such as shortages of supply or rush 
delivery of high-cost items.” 

Writing in the Air University 
Quarterly Review, General Tunner 
called for an end to huge stockpiles 
and long pipelines. “The theory of 
an abundance of supply, stockpiled 
on all fronts,” he said, “no longer is 
tolerable. We simply cannot stock- 
pile supplies all over the world in 


anticipation of emergencies which 
may arise.” 

General Tunner called attention 
to the fact that frontiers of battle 
are no longer restricted to definite 
limits and that stockpiles in a given 
area are worthless when the attack 
occurs halfway around the world 
from the stockpile. 

“It may be said,” he argued, “that 
with the reduction of stockpiles, and 
with the flow from factory to front by 
air transport, the industrial potential 
of the nation can be expanded by 
the amount of man hours and other 
production factors which will hav 
gone into stockpiles.” ' 

Many military man-hours are 
wasted in moving men from base to 
base. General Tunner is among those 
who believe that effective air trans- 
port would reduce the number of 
persons in actual travel status by 
seventy-five percent. But he also sees 
the airplane, with its high mobility, 
as the vehicle capable of massing our 
armies where and when we choose in 
time of war. 

America’s industrial production, 
plus its trained people, General Tun- 
ner said, “is equal to any hostile 
combination if we can bring it into 
play at the time we want it, where 
we want it, and in the manner we 
choose to employ it.” 

However, he added, “only the 
proper use of mass air transport can 
assure that this, our most valuable 
asset, will be effective enough to tip 
the scales in our favor.” 

The alternative to the principles 
espoused by men like General Tun- 
ner is continued investment of large 
sums in vast installations with their 
attendant high-dollar inventories. It 
was this kind of investment that 
touched off the attack on Air Force 
cverseas bases by Senators Russell 
Long and Wayne Morse about a year 
ago. 

A great many persons in the Penta- 
gon took exception to the statements 
of waste expressed by the Senators, 
but the fact is that they hit upon a 
subject dear to the heart of the 
American taxpayer—his pocketbook. 

“We are simply saying to the 
armed services,” the Senators said in 
defense of their position, “that if 
their present planning calls for these 
vast outlays of dollars and men over 
a considerable period of time, then 
to that extent their plan is seriously, 
perhaps tragically defective.” 

The taxpayer will not soon forget 
those tales he heard of the great 
mounds of crates on Guam and Italy 
in the last war. To find out what was 

(Continued on page 50) 
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AST November, in discussing the cases of Air Force 
prisoners of, war who had made false “confessions” 
of participation in bacteriological warfare, we cau- 
tioned that it was then “far too early to assess indi- 

vidual cases or to single out persons for either praise or 
blame.” 

“That,” we wrote, “is a job for the official investigators 
and one which they must approach with open minds, 
with wisdom, with sympathy, and with justice.” 

These words were written four months before the Air 
Force established a special board of general officers to 
review the cases of eighty-three officers and airmen who 
either made false “confessions” or who were accused of 
collaboration with their captors in other ways. Last month 
the results of the board’s deliberations were made public 
and, we are happy to report, the findings indicate that 
its members did indeed approach the problem “with open 
minds, with wisdom, with sympathy, and with justice.” 


By John F. Loosbrock 







For, after hearing testimony from such experts as Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo, famous physician, and Dr. Joost M. 
Merloo, a Columbia University psychiatrist and former 
member of the Dutch anti-Nazi underground, the board 
pored over case histories for five weeks. Its recommenda- 
tions were: 

@ That none of the eighty-three men investigated be 
tried by court-martial. 

@ That fourteen of the eighty-three be required to 
show cause why they should be retained in the service, 
giving them in effect the option of an honorable discharge, 
resignation, or retirement, as the case may be, without 
jeopardizing any benefits that might accrue to them as 
veterans. 

@ That the cases of the other sixty-nine be closed 
without any possible prejudice to their careers in terms 
of future assignments, promotion, or any other factors. 

(Continued on following page) 
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It would appear that the Air Force has handled a 
delicate problem honorably and equitably. 

For, as AFA President George C. Kenney pointed out 
in his editorial in the November 1953 issue of Am Force, 
these cases had to be “evaluated in terms of sympathetic 
appreciation of the mental and physical condition of 
American fighting men worn down by months of forced 
exhaustion, unbelievable living conditions, solitary confine- 
ment, continuous interrogation, ingenious methods of men- 
tal torture and, in some cases, brutal physical torture, all 
of which play tricks with the senses and the nervous 
system.” 

On this score the board reported, in its official findings, 
that “the unhuman treatment to which our POWs were 
subjected has been well-documented and publicized. The 
board . . . took into consideration the nature, degree, and 
duration of duress in each individual case.” 

General Kenney’s editorial further stated that our air- 
men in Korea were not adequately trained in psychological 
warfare, that “we have not taught them how to deal with 
the technique underlying the ludicrous “germ warfare’ 





charges of the enemy. Our fighting men still are instructed 
to give only ‘name, rank, and serial number’ when cap- 
tured, as if silence were protection.” 

Again, the Air Force board reported that “the briefing 
and indoctrination given our combat personnel as to con- 
duct of prisoners of war was inadequate and confusing. 
Published policy and directives in this regard were given 
mixed interpretations at various command levels.” 

Thus the extenuating circumstances which General 
Kenney pointed out last fall were taken into full considera- 
tion by the board, which was presided over by retired 
Lt. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards. Other board members in- 
cluded Maj. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus, Maj. Gen. Jarred V. 
Crabb, Brig. Gen. Monro MacCloskey, and Brig. Gen. 
Richard H. Carmichael. Significantly, three of the five— 
Generals Barcus, Crabb. and Carmichael—saw service in 
Korea and one—Carmichael—had been a POW of the 
Japanese in World War II. 

General Kenney’s editorial also called for recognition 
of those prisoners “who, despite barbarous treatment, 
hideous torture, and threats of death, flatly refused to 
confess to germ warfare or to any other aspect of Com- 
munism’s Big Lie.” Such men, he said, deserve the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Actually, the Air Force will 
decorate some of these men this summer although what 
specific awards will be made has not been determined. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching of the board’s recom- 
mendations had to do with the sixty-nine who were ex- 
onerated completely “without any possible future prejudice 
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for their actions as prisoners of war.” For this was in 
sharp contrast to the action of the Marine Corps, which 
likewise exonerated Col. Frank H. Schwable for the same 
kind of offense but clouded his future career with a state- 
ment by the Corps’ Commandant, Gen. Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr., to the effect that Colonel Schwable’s future 
assignments would be restricted to “duties of a type 
making minimum demands . . . upon the elements of un- 
blemished personal example and _ leadership.” Colonel 
Schwable, therefore, would appear to be in the unfortu- 
nate. position of having been judged guiltless, then pro- 
nounced unreliable. 

Another facet of the Air Force’s handling of the situa- 
tion which merits praise is the fact that the board’s de- 
liberations were carried on behind closed doors and that, 
even when its findings were published, no names were 


named. Again the Air Force deliberations contrasted | 


strongly with the publicity attendant upon the proceed- 
ings involving Colonel Schwable and upon the case of 
Army Cpl. Edward §. Dickenson, whom a court-martial 
sentenced to ten years’ hard labor. 

Obviously the problem still remains as knotty as it was 
when the first phony “confessions” burst on an incredulous 
America. No firm, across-the-board method of handling 
it has yet appeared, nor is it likely to so long as the basic 
question remains unanswered—How do we prepare ou~ 
airmen, soldiers, and marines for a prison camp ordeal 
that has no parallel in military history? 

Dr. Merloo, the Dutch psychiatrist, writing in The New 
York Times, says there is but one answer: 

“There is only one form of immunization against the 
totalitarian attack on human convictions. It is based 
on a deeply founded belief in democratic freedom and a 
deep understanding of the steadily evolving system of 
checks and balances, of laws and rights made to canalize 
man’s drive and hunger for power.” 

“Liberty and mental freedom,” wrote Dr. Merloo, “are 
no simple ideals we can take for granted, or grasp at in 
a mood of rebellion. They have to be thought through. 
Their natural and artificial limitations have to be known. 
If man is unaware of new mental pressures threatening 
him in this aftermath of war, he will become an easy and 
willing victim, howling with the wolves in the woods.” 

This philosophic approach to the problem would seem 
to be basic although it, too, leaves unanswered the ques- 
tions of ways and means and specific techniques of men- 
tally arming our fighting men against the corrosive acids 
of Communist brainwashing. This, we understand, is being 
done but so far the wheels have ground quite slowly in 
turning out a workable anti-brainwashing program. It 
would appear, in the light of the experiences of Korea. 
that the highest priority for this kind of research is called 
for. Such moral and mental indoctrination would appear 
to be as vital a weapon in democracy’s arsenal as the 
H-bomb or the B-52. 

For other Koreas may well be in the offing. Already 
disturbing reports from Indo-China indicate that Chinese 
brainwashing teams have been added to military aid flow- 
ing into the Viet Minh forces. Undoubtedly, with the 
capture of the gallant defenders of Dien Bien Phu, more 
“confessions” will be ground out of the Red propaganda 
machine. In fact, a mock “trial” is all set to go into gear 
with Brig. Gen. Christian de Castries, captured French 
commander of Dien Bien Phu, slated to appear in the 
prisoner’s dock as a “war criminal.” 

The Communists know a good propaganda weapon 
when they see it. We, in turn, have an obligation to help 
our fighting men cope with the brainwashers. This much, 
at least, we owe to the POWs of Korea.—ENp 
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Bendix-Pacific maintains its traditional 

leadership in aviation by preparing today 
for tomorrow's engineering demands. 

‘rom this new Pacific Division Engineer- 
ing Building will come new developments 

in hydraulics, electro-mechanics, and 
airborne radar. It is the first unit in 

Pacific Division’s long range engineering 
program, representing the newest and 

one of the most complete development 
facilities in America. 


HYDRAULICS 


TELEMETERING 


ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 


ULTRASONICS 


PACIFIC DIVISION © Bendix Aviation Corporation 


11600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California 


East Coast Office: Export Division: Bendix international Canadian Distributors: 
475 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 Aviation Electric, Ltd., Montreal 9 





Don’t sell the RCAF short! 
After a post-war lull, 
aviation’s booming again 

in Canada. For the how’s 


and why’s, turn the page 


By James Hornick 
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Avro Canada production line shows CF-100 twin-jet, all- 


weather interceptors in advanced 


CANADIAN AVIATION 


stage of production. 


In its plant near Toronto, Avro is also building Orenda 
turbojets that power the CF-100 and Canadian-built F-86s. 
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N LATE 1949, gravely concerned 
over the trend of world affairs, 
the Canadian government made 

a speedy reassessment of its air 
defenses. It found them woefully 
lacking. 

During World War II, the Royal 
Canadian Air Force had grown to a 
strength of 215.000 men and women. 
It operated forty-seven squadrons 
in Western Europe, the Mediterran- 


ean, Indian and Burmese theaters. , 


Canadian aircraft plants then em- 
ployed more than 80,000 people, 
and turned out no less than 16,000 
planes, from light trainers to heavy 
bombers. 

But following the armistice, 
Canada’s conversion to peace was 
thorough, efficient, and almost in- 
stantaneous. Scores of RCAF bases 
were closed. Manpower plunged to 
less than a tenth of its wartime 
peak. Fewer than a half dozen full- 
time squadrons were maintained. 
Employment in the aircraft industry 
shrivelled to a meager 8,000. Pro- 
duction was measured in dozens, 
rather than thousands. 

This was the cheerless picture 


The rugged de Havilland Beaver played an important role 
in Korean operations. The L-20 demonstrated its ability 





which presented itself in the fall of 
1949 to anxious members of Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent’s cabinet. 

Something had to be done, and 
done quickly. The darkening clouds 
over Western Europe, the worsen- 
ing squall which led to Korea, had 
caught Canada without an umbrella. 

Four years ard innumerable crises 
later, things had changed. Canada 
had become the third-ranking air 
power of the Western alliance, sur- 
passed only by the United States 
and Britain. Canadian-made’ jets 
were serving as part of the bulwark 
in Europe against Soviet aggression 
from the skies. Canadian plants were 
producing two first-line jet inter- 
ceptors, one jet trainer, a_piston- 
engine trainer, two utility trans- 
ports, two jet engines, and one 
piston engine. 

Not only were domestic require- 
ments being satisfied, but Canada 
was able to spare substantial num- 
bers of aircraft for export to her 
allies. To the British Royal Air 
Force have gone 370 F-86E Sabres; 
to the USAF heave gone sixty more. 
To the US Army and the USAF 


have gone, or are going, close to 
500 home-designed de Havilland 
L-20 Beaver liaison aircraft. To the 
USAF and to Canada’s other part- 


ners in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 


ganization have gone nearly 300 
Canadian-built T-6 Texan trainers. 


One home-designed, home-built | 7 


interceptor (the twin-jet Avro CF- 


100 Canuck) is the most heavily om 


armed (106 2.75 rockets, eight .50 
caliber machine guns) aircraft of its 
type in service with any of the allied 
air forces, USAF included. 

Nearing production is a maritime 
reconnaissance aircraft which Ca- 
nadians claim will be a world-beater 
(twenty-four hours’ endurance, Ca- 
nadian-developed acoustic torpedoes, 


remote-control cannon, tremendous 


radar capacity, unparalleled crew 
comfort). 

On the drawing boards are a revo- 
lutionary type of vertical take-off 
jet (widely publicized as Canada’s 


flying saucer), and a _ long-range | 


delta-wing interceptor in the 1,200- 
mph class. 
All this, remember, without one 
(Continued on page 89) 


to land or take-off from almost any flat surface. The 
USAF and US Army are buying nearly 500 of these planes. 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


FIRST IN AMERICA’S SABRE 
“|| NEW AIR POWER TEAM 
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America’s first operational supersonic fighter...the F-100 Super Sabre...surpasses 
'‘ Mach 1—the speed of sound—in normal, level flight. Mach, (pronounced “mock”), is the only 


: accurate way of expressing jet plane speeds, because the speed of sound varies with the 
; temperature and the altitude at which a plane is flying. So, a jet flying at Mach 1 is flying 
] at the speed of sound...no matter what altitude or temperature. The sound 





of these powerful jets overhead is your assurance of security in the skies. 


Engineers: North American offers unusual opportunities to qualified engineers 
| ; seeking a challenging future. Please write: Engineering Employment Office, 
organization, facilities and experience keep Los Angeles 45 or Downey, California; or Columbus 16, Ohio. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


years ahead in aircraft .. . atomic energy ... electronics... guided missiles .. . research and development 
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lt may be the prime power plant, the booster, 
or one or more of the components — but some 
part of it probably came from Aerojet-General, 
the nation’s leading organization devoted to 
research, development and production of 
rocket power. 


e SOLID- AND LIQUID- e EXPLOSIVE 
PROPELLANT ROCKET ORDNANCE AND 
POWER PLANTS FOR WARHEADS 


ena AND e AUXILIARY POWER 
UNITS AND GAS 
APPLICATIONS GENERATORS 
e ELECTRONICS AND e UNDERWATER 
GUIDANCE PROPULSION 
e ARCHITECT- oem | 
ENGINEER SERVICES © ORDNANCEROCKETS .... *e*" 


ee Kk Gacval CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AZUSA, CALIFORNIA e@ CINCINNATI, OHIO @ SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


DEPENDABLE 
ROCKET POWER 


for U.S. Missile Programs| 
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CANADIAN AVIATION 


penny from the generous coffers of 
the United States government. Can- 
ada has insisted, as she did through- 
out World War II, on paying her 
own way. Thus. when hard-pressed 
USAF squadrons in Korea received 
Canadian-built F-86s, Canada for- 
warded an invoice covering services 
rendered. .She had, after all, paid 
generously for the privilege of build- 
ing Sabres. 

Target strength of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, due to be 


A crew of an RCAF North Star trans- 
port unloads at Hanéda Air Base, 
Japan, after a Pacific Airlift flight. 








How Canadian flyers did their 
part in the Korean air war 


Little known to most Americans 
was Canada’s contribution to the 
United Nations’ action in Korea. 
Early in the fighting, the 426th Trans- 
port Squadron of the RCAF was 
assigned to the US Military Air 
Transport Service and transferred to 
McChord AFB, Washington. 

North Star transports of the re- 
»nowned Thunderbird Squadron 
quickly established a record for serv- 
iceability which endured through- 
out its service. In 500 flights the 
Lhunderbirds carried 11,000 passen- 
gers and 4,000,000 pounds of freight. 
‘Twenty RCAF pilots served as ex- 
change officers with USAF fighter 
syuadrons. Among them they de- 
stroyed eight enemy aircraft, dam- 
aged another eight, and scored one 
probable. The Canucks won seven 
Distinguished Flying Crosses and 
four Air Medals. 

Other Canadian formations in Ko- 
r¢.—they are still on duty there—are 
ai 8,000-man infantry brigade and 
a division of three destroyers. 











reached early next year, is forty-one 
squadrons—only six squadrons short 
of her all-out wartime maximum. 
Thirty-six squadrons are function- 
ing already. Manpower is now 45,- 
000 and may grow to 60,000. 

Canada’s is a predominantly fight- 
er air force. Bombing is the function 
of the US and Britain, her more 
populous partners. 

Present planning for the forty-one 
squadron goal envisions twenty-one 
permanent fighter squadrons, twelve 
of them based in Europe; twelve 
auxiliary squadrons (ten fighter, 
two tactical bomber); five transport 
squadrons; and three maritime re- 
connaissance squadrons. All but five 
of the projected permanent fighter 
squadrons have now been formed. 

When this ambitious target was 
set—just four years ago—the RCAF 
was totally unprepared. Its main 





US air defense depends in part on 


strength was concentrated in auxil- 
iary squadrons, similar in organi- 
zation and function to units of the 
US Air National Guard. 

Canada had discarded the vast 
majority of her- wartime aircraft. 
Nationalist China had purchased 
more than 20C Canadian-built de 
Havilland Mosquito fighter-bombers. 
Scores of amphibious Cansos (Can- 
ada’s version of the Consolidated 
PBY) had gone to the air forces of 
Sweden, Denmark, some of the 
South American republics, and to 
civilian organizations. 

Anson, Harvard, Cornell, Tiger 
Moth, and Fleet trainers, mainstays 
of the Canadian-administered British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan, 
had been retired from service and 
sold by the thousands. The only 
operational aircraft in service was 
the British-built de Havilland Vam- 
pire, a small, cannon-firing jet de- 
signed late in World War II. About 
seventy-five of these machines were 
purchased by the RCA¥. Most were 
alloted to auxiliary squadrons. 

The RCAF was pitifully weak. 






CF-100s, guarding northern approaches. 


So was the Canadian aircraft indus- 
try. As a stop-gap measure, the 
RCAF did some hurried shopping 
abroad. From US surplus stocks she 
purchased 100 B-25 Mitchell light 
bombers and 100 F-51 Mustang pis- 
ton-engine fighters. She borrowed 
(and subsequently returned or re- 
placed) 100 T-6 Texan trainers. 
From Beechcraft in the US she or- 
dered some 200 twin-engine Ex- 
peditor (C-45) crew trainers. 
From domestic stockpiles she 
pulled all available Harvard trainers 
(the Canadian-built T-6), Dakotas, 
(the ubiquitous DC-3-cum-C-47), 
North Stars (a Canadian redesign of 
the DC-4), British-designed, Ca- 
nadian-built four-engine Lancaster 
bombers, Mitchells, and Mustangs. 
Licensing agreements were signed 
and orders went out to Canadian 
plants for the F-86E Sabre, the 


Lockheed T-33 Silver Star (modi- 
fied to carry British-built Rolls 
Royce Nene engines) and T-6 Har- 
vards. Contracts were awarded for 
quantity production of the then-new 
CF-100 all-weather jet and _ the 
Orenda engines to power it. 

The Royal Canadian Navy con- 
ducted a rapid expansion (though 
on a far smaller scale) of its own. 
For its sole aircraft carrier, HMCS 
Magnificent, and for shore installa- 
tions, the RCN arranged purchases 
from US stores of 150 Grumman 
Avengers and had them modified to 
an anti-submarine specification. 

Things began to happen. 

Defense appropriations swelled 
to new peacetime highs. Difficulties 
were encountered. Snags developed. 
Criticisms multiplied. But Canadian 
airpower expanded with unprece- 
dented speed. Wartime bases were 
reopened and, in many cases, almost 
completely rebuilt. Runways were 
extended and strengthened. New 
hangars were built. Housing was 
provided for personnel. Work began, 

(Continued on following page) 
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in collaboration with the United 
States, on a costly radar chain 
stretching across the Canadian Arc- 
tic. An entirely new organization, 
the RCAF Ground Observer Corps, 
came into being. 

The Canadian Navy, caught up 


der their own power. Every one of 
these aircraft is scheduled to be 
replaced with a faster, higher-flying 
Sabre, the Mark V. First deliveries 
have already been made. 

The Sabre V is a combination of 
the RCAF’s original F-86E and the 





RCAF transport operations cover the globe. Here a North Star transport of 
the 412th Squadron stops off at Gibraltar. The North Star, Canadian-built 
adaptation of the DC-4, is powered by four Rolls Royce Merlin in-line engines. 


in the tempo of expansion, ordered 
a new $20,000,000 carrier, HMCS 
Bonaventure. She decided to re- 
place her British-built piston-engine 
Sea Fury fighters with US McDon- 
nell Banshee jets. 

Orders were placed for an anti- 
submarine successor to the Grum- 
man Avenger. It, too, was a Grum- 
man aircraft, the twin-engine S2F. 
An estimated 150 of these aircraft 
are to be built under license in Ca- 
nadian plants. 

Pride of the RCAF is the First 
Air Division, with headquarters at 
Metz, France, and a large supply 
depot at Langar, England. 

Under its control come four three- 
squadron Sabre wings based at 
Grostenquin, France; Solingen and 
Zweibriicken, in Germany; and 
North Luffenham, in England. The 
North Luffenham wing is due to be 
transferred this vear to a new base 
on the continent, at Marville, France. 

The Canadian air division num- 
bers some 300 Sabres, operationally 
alert, manned and serviced by ex- 
perienced crews. The first aircraft 
were shipped overseas. Later squad- 
rons crossed the North Atlantic un- 
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Canadian-built Orenda engine. The 
Orenda delivers about 1,500 pounds 
more thrust than the earlier, US- 
supplied General Electric J-47 en- 
gine. As the earlier Sabres are re- 
placed they will go into a NATO 
supply pool for distribution to the 
air forces of member states. Some 
speculation points to West Germany 
as the eventual recipient of RCAF- 
surplus Sabres. 

At home, KCAF Air Defense 
Command controls four all-weather 
jet squadrons flying CF-100s. An- 
other five such units are in the ad- 
vanced planning stages. Planned 
locations of the new squadrons is 
secret, but the intention is to place 
them in an are behind the US- 
Canadian radar fence. 

RCAF Transport Command, with 
commitments around the globe, has 
five squadrons equipped with long- 
range North Stars and Fairchild 
C-119+* Packets and_ shorter-range 
twin-engine Dakotas and Expedi- 
tors. One squadron operates two 
de Havilland Comet jet transports. 
These high-speed, high-altitude craft 
are used to exercise air defense units 
by simulating enemy raiders. 


RCAF Maritime Command, with 
bases on Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
comprises three squadrons of Lan- 


casters, substantially modified to ac- | 


commodate the latest in anti-sub- 
marine gear. Expected within the 
next few months is an interim sup- 
ply of US Lockheed P2V Neptune 
patrol bombers. These will comple- 
ment the Lancasters until the 
RCAF’s new reconnaissance plane 
is ready. This aircraft will be a 
redesigned version of the British 
Bristol] Britannia [see “Tech Talk,” 
May Air Force], powered by US 
Wright Turbo-Cyclone engines in- 
stead of the original Proteus turbo- 
props. Eighty have been ordered. 
The RCAF Britannia will bear al- 
most no resemblance to the original. 
Wings and fuselage have been re- 
designed to accommodate heavy 
armament and radar and a greater 
fuel load. Endurance wi!l be twenty- 
four hours. 

The Big Four of the Canadian 
aircraft manufacturing industry are, 
in order of employment, Avro Can- 
ada Ltd. at Malton; Canadair Ltd. 
at Montreal; de Havilland of Can- 
ada at Toronto; and the aircraft di- 
vision of Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. Ltd. at Fort William. 


Trainees learn CF-100 cockpit pro- 
cedure in mobile training units. 


Avro, largely British-financed, re- 
cently delivered to the RCAF its 
1.000th Orenda jet engine—the pow- 
erplant of the CF-100 all-weather 
fighter and the Sabre V. 

In quantity production also is the 
Mark IV CF-100, carrying 106 
rockets in wing pods and a belly 
mounting, and eight .50 caliber 
machine guns. Nearly 700 of these 
aircraft are on order. 

The CF-100, according to Avro, 


is the longest-range jet fighter in’ 


service. An RCAF CF-100 recently 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Eclipse-Pioneer 
Polar Path 
marks a new hig 
in navigation 
efficiency 


New, lightweight compass system provides 
super-accurate navigation anywhere in the world 


Here is a compass system so accurate, so compact, so 
flexible, and so broad in application that it may be used 
as a directional reference on any type operational aircraft 
anywhere in the world. 

The Eclipse-Pioneer Polar Path is a gyro-compass 
system that utilizes the same type high-accuracy gyro 
which so successfully blazed the trail during 1952 in 
over-the-Pole gyro navigation. Polar Path can be used 
solely for directional reference, if desired. Or it can be 
used to provide directional control for an auto pilot, a 
bomb director, automatic approach system or other device 
requiring super-accurate directional reference at any 
latitude. 

Among the many important advantages of Eclipse- 
Pioneer Polar Path are the following: 


e It meets, or betters, the performance and weight 
requirements of the latest applicable military specifi- 
cations for compass systems. 

e It combines the delicate accuracy of a proved gyro 
navigation system with the long-term reference relia- 


bility of a new Flux Gate* transmitter weighing less 
than one pound. 


It is designed for all operational types of aircraft from 
carrier-based fighters to multi-engine aircraft, includ- 
ing bombers and commercial transports. 


The controller, with its functional selector switch, 
latitude correction scale, and synchronizing and 
course-setting controls, is compact ... designed for 
convenient console mounting and ease of operation. 


The Flux Gate system is always available for standby 
compass when desired. 


As an Eclipse-Pioneer development, Polar Path is 
engineered and manufactured by the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of precision gyros for aircraft use. Gyros of the 
super-accurate type used in Polar Path have for some 
time been mass-produced by Eclipse-Pioneer. And it is 
super-accuracy . . . plus great flexibility . . . that mark 
Polar Path as the modern compass navigation system. For 
full details, write us today. 

*REGISTERED TRADE- MARK BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


end” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia, Burbank, Calif. 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL CRADLE LIFTS XFV-1 trom prone positon (for servicing) to upright for vertical takeoff. 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 








WORLD’S SAFEST JET AIRPLANE. Greater power, larger cockpit, but, above 
all, more safety have been engineered by Lockheed into its new jet trainer. New stall slats, 
drag chute, Zero Reader and pilot “stick shaker” device to automatically warn about 
possible stall are just a few of added safety features. Trainer combines jet combat perform- 
ance with maximum operational safety. Easier to fly than simple propeller-driven trainers. 
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this airplane. A 4-scale model powered _ interlocking controls. 
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Missile Systems Division—Van Nuys, California 
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LOOK TO LOCKHEED 
FOR LEADERSHIP 


Scientists Unveil Radical Forms of Flight 


| High-Speed Navy Fighter Takes Off Straight Up, Lands by Backing Straight Down on Its Tail 


SOUND ENGINEERING pays off with Lockheed P2V Navy patrol bomber. The famous 
Neptune has increased gross takeoff weight and boosted speed by adding powerful jet pods. 
Neptune's aerodynamic configuration, however, remains unchanged from original X model 11 


GUIDED MISSILE and pilotless aircraft 
research is advancing rapidly at Lockheed. Here 
engineer-scientists from the Missile Systems 
Division test top-secret developments to meet 
problem of supersonic speeds yet unattained. 


Today’s biggest news in aviation is the by a 76-h.p. electric motor was built and ee 
@) Navy’s XFV-1 built by Lockheed, a rev- _ flown to test vertical ascent, transition into 
© olutionary new vertical-rising plane. level flight, and landing. Careful weight 

A powerful Allison turbo-prop engine control permitted completion of first 
with two jet turbines turning counter- prototype hundreds of pounds less than 
rotating propellers lifts XFV-1 straight estimated weight for Navy requirements. 
up, rocket fashion. It levels off for speeds Unique 4-way tail serves as a single sur- 
in the s00-m.p.h. class, lands on its tail. face and jointly functions as elevator, 

Many Lockheed “firsts” are built into aileron and rudder, using revolutionary 


FIRST ROUND-THE-CLOCK flying radar station in the 

world is this Lockheed Early Warning Aircraft (designated 

WV-z by Navy and RC-121C by Air Force). Huge 600-gallon 
tip-tanks extend radar-laden Super Constellation’s range. Plane 
carries more scientific equipment than any other known air- 
craft—some six tons of electronics. Bottom radome, the size of 
a swimming pool, is largest plastic part ever built. Although it 
is held to plane by only 10 bolts (no metal ribs), radome is built 
to withstand aerodynamic pull of up to 60,000 pounds. Super 
Constellation’s three-tail design insures aircraft controllability 
despite air-flow disturbance created by protruding radomes. 


NEW FLIGHT 
FORMS are studied 
by Lockheed scien- 
tists to meet sonic 
and thermal prob- 
lems of ultra-high 
speed, higher alti- 
tudes. Nearly a dec- 
ade of research on 
wing shapes alone 
results in new Lock- 
heed forms in Mach 
2 to Mach 3 range. 
Lockheed has tested 
almost 100 distinctly 
different wing mod- 
els on supersonic 
rockets, 















AMC’s 


Management Philosophy 





An exclusive AIR FORCE Magazine 
interview with Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings, 


Commander, Air Materiel Command 


GENERAL, what are ycur responsibilities? 
e A. The Air Materiel Command, which I currently 
head, is responsible for all Air Force logistics opera- 
tions in the continental United States and also provides 
world-wide technical assistance in the logistics field to all 
Air Force units, world-wide. In other words, the sole reason 
for the existence of the Air Materiel Command is to pro- 
vide logistics support to the operating elements of the 
Air Force. 


Q. What is your appraisal of our present status? 

A. Frankly, developments in the logistics field of support 
and supply have not kept pace with, the striking speed of 
a modern Air Force. Our aircraft, which travel at subsonic 
and supersonic speeds carrying weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, obviously put terrific pressure on the speed required 
for proper support. To say it another way, the speed and 
destruction of our weapons cannot be capitalized on to 
the maximum degree unless logistics support is available 
at the right time and place. We recognize this problem 
and have a program to speed up both paper work and 
physical movement of support equipment. This, to my 
mind, will provide the timely support required by these 
new weapons. We have a long way to go but I am happy 
to say that we are making great progress. 


Q. What is vour most difficult problem? 

A. Well, we have many problems, but as one finds in 
almost any business or operation personnel problems head 
the list. The Jet Age requires flexible people, people who 
can come up with new ideas and who are willing to 
accept new ideas in the broad field of management re- 
quired to match the speeds of today’s weapons. We have 
a large turnover of key civilian employees who transfer 
to industry. In the case of military personnel we have the 
usual rotations which means that we have to constantly 
train replacements in technical fields. We are working 
very hard at this. I am happy to say that we have many 
people with skillful capabilities and we are making prog- 
ress to improve our procedures. 


Q. Why do you worry about the acceptance of new ideas 
and ways of doing things? 

A. In an operation as large as ours it is bound to take 
time for people to adjust themselves to new concepts 
and new situations. If a department store suddenly moves 
its men’s apparel shop from the first to the fourth floor 
it will take time for both employees and customers to 
get used to the move. If a firm installs a completely new 
auditing system it will take time for old-timers to adjust 
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themselves to the new techniques, instructions, and proce- 
dures. In our business, where people have computed 
pipeline times in terms of months instead of days or 
weeks, some may not recognize the necessity for keeping 
pace with the changing “state of the arts” such as the 
speed-up in times caused by our change from reciprocating 
engines to jets. 


Q. Then the Jet Age is causing difficult management prob- 
lems as well as technical problems? 

A. Very definitely so. In this era of high-speed, long-range 
aircraft which are able to carry weapons so devastating 
that they can destroy huge cities with one blow we must 
manage our resources in such a way that we can employ 
these weapons at a moment’s notice. The first few days 
of a major war could be decisive and in any event they 
would certainly be extremely destructive. We, in the 
logistics business, must support our striking forces so 
they can strike back at a moment’s notice. 


Q. Then do you think an all-out war will be over quicklv? 
A. No, I would not say that. However, we must be 
prepared to face that possibility. At any rate, we must 
remember that we won't have years or even months to 
build up our mobilization potential such as we have had 
in the past. This means that we in Air Materiel Command 
must manage our business so that our striking forces can 
have the support to move in a matter of hours and days 
instead of months or years. 


Q. How does industry fit into this picture? 

A. They are on our ball club. We must and do work in 
close cooperation with industry to develop more rapid 
operating procedures. As you know, industry provides the 
spare parts, ground handling and test equipment and 
other supplies so essential to a “Ready to Go” fighting 
force. Industry is most cooperative with us and I am glad 
to say that the bulk of the airframe and equipment industiy 
understands this problem. 


Q. You mean the problem of acting speedily? 

A. Yes. Let me give you an example of what has happened. 
Between World War I and World War II our speeds and 
altitudes doubled and between World War IT and today 
our speeds have tripled and altitudes doubled again. | 
think you will agree that World War I thinking had 
little place in World War II, and by the same token World 
War II thinking has little room in today’s picture. Weve 
thinking with Mach numbers today instead of miles per 

(Continued on page 48) 
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LOCKHEED XFY-1 


= 





STRAIGHT UP AND AT’EM 


U. S. Navy VTO Fighters powered by ALLISON Turbo-Prop Engines’ 


H™ you see the Navy’s approach to the problem of 
providing protection for wartime convoys — two 
revolutionary new interceptors that take off vertically 
and can operate from the deck of a freighter or from 
any ship the size of a destroyer. 


Both ‘the Convair XFY-1 and the Lockheed XFV-1 are 
powered by an Allison twin-power section Turbo-Prop 
engine delivering more than 5500 horsepower. 


These new planes combine the take-off and landing 
features of a helicopter with the high-speed perform- 
ance of a fighter plane. They require no runways, can 


*Also Builders of T56 Turbo-Prop engines 
and J71, J35 and J33 Turbo-Jet engines. 


land in a very small area. Without the dual rotation 
feature of the Allison T40 Turbo-Prop engine, flight 
control would be impossible during take off and 
landing. 


Now undergoing preliminary testing, these experi- 
mental VTO fighters are further evidence of the far- 
sighted policy of the Bureau of Aeronautics in sponsor- 
ing Turbo-Prop development. Allison is proud to be 
supplying the engines for both of these planes—proud, 
too, of its leading role in the design and manufacture 
of this promising new type of aircraft power.* 
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hour. Our effective industrial partners of tomorrow will 
recognize today these Jet Age requirements and gear their 
management programs accordingly. Management philoso- 
phy will have to be adapted to match jet speeds. 


Q. By that, do you mean you plan to cut “red-tape”? 

A. Unfortunately, large-scale operations involve a certain 
amount of “red-tape.” This is true because a huge operation 
requires reports, surveys, etc., to provide suitable tools 
for efficient management. However, we are doing every- 
thing possible to reduce so-called “red-tape” through 
streamlining of procedures, the use of summary control 
information rather than detail, and putting our efforts on 
the most significant dollar areas. The big job is to shorten 
the time required for these administrative practices. 


Q. Could you give us an example? 

A. Yes. Although there are many, I think our Air Materiel 
Command decentralization program is a most important 
one. We found that we were handling over a million 
pieces of correspondence a month at our Headquarters at 
Wright-Patterson AFB in Dayton, Ohio. An analysis of 
this correspondence indicated that some eighty percent 
of it involved something on the order of twenty percent 
of the dollar value of items with which we were dealing. 
This mass of paper was caused by our highly centralized 
type of operation, and obviously, was of such volume that 
it became almost impossible to manage properly. We were 
receiving complaints from our customers such as Air De- 
fense Command, Tactical Air Command, and others who 
are the operating elements of the Air Force. We studied 
large industrial operations, many of whom had the same 
experience, and determined that our entire method of 
operation had to be changed to one of decentralized con- 
trol and decentralized operations. In this way we were 
able to place the bulk of our operating activities in our 
fifteen Depots scattered throughout the United States, 
retaining over-all planning and management control in 
this Headquarters. This has resulted in reducing Head- 
quarters personnel some 6,000 people and has speeded 
up the entire operation. 


Q. Along that line, you have conducted an aggressive 
management and cost-consciousness program for almost 
three years. Considerable emphasis has been placed on 
saving money. What happened to the money saved? 

A. We have used it to buy more airplanes and equipment 
for the expanding Air Force than we would have other- 
wise been able to buy. We bought more Air Force for the 
dollars appropriated to us. This cost-consciousness has 
had many beneficial effects in our operation. It put our 
people on their toes and caused them to re-evaluate the 
way we wefe doing things to improve our methods and 
procedures. It improved our over-all management. I think 
there should be a word of caution in connection with cost- 
consciousness, however. 


Q. What do you mean by that? 

A. I mean that we must always keep in mind the purpose 
for which we exist, and that is to be strong enough to 
prevent a war, if possible, and in any event to be able to 
win one in case we are forced to fight. It takes a high 
level of esprit and morale to win a war. You cannot 
measure a striking force’s combat efficiency in accounting 
terms. A war is wasteful—there is no possible monetary 
or physical profit in it—only the victory which preserves 
our way of life. From a strictly military point of view, 
we must conserve all of our resources to insure sufficient 
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strength to subdue our enemy. Therefore, we must prac- 
tice economy in such a way that it helps us to conserve 
these vital resources but at the same time does not change 
our fighting men into bookkeepers. I personally feel that 
we have not reached this extreme cost-consciousness yet 
but we must be aware of the dangerous implications 
while pursuing this management improvement philosophy 
in the Air Force. 


Q. Where does the tactical commander fit into the logis- 
tics picture? 

A. The tactical commander is the one who really de- 
termines the rate at which our resources are conserved 
or wasted. He also heads the fighting unit. If he manages 
his resources well he will be in a better position to meet 
the enemy than if he does not do so. On the other hand, 
he cannot become so involved in the management job 
that he forgets his main purpose in life, which is to 
fight if necessary, and win. It is for this reason that I feel 
so strongly that tactical commanders are no longer just 
fighting men but also must be managers as well. I am 
happy to say that in our close work with the commanders 
of our tactical organizations we are finding them more 
and more aware of the importance of managing their 
logistics properly. 


Q. How for instance? 

A. Take engines, for example. As you know we work 
continuously with industry to improve the quality of our 
engines. As a result of improvements and design and manu- 
facture, the life of our engines has been greatly lengthened. 
However, the tactical commander also plays a big part 
in improved jet engine life, through the prescribing of 
best operational procedures and the use of field-level 
maintenance to a greater degree. This, coupled with im- 
proved manufacture has increased the jet engine life as 
much as three times between engine overhaul. Not only 
does this procedure keep more airplanes in the air but 
it also reduces depot maintenance personnel requirements. 


Q. Suppose this country were bombed tomorrow—are we 
ready for it? 

A. That’s a very broad call very tough question to answer 
and I don’t have a crystal ball. However, I'll say this— 
if we are attacked we will strike back quickly. To do it, 
we will have to hit with what we have on hand and not 
what we wished we had. As I said, our job at AMC is 
to be continually ready to support our striking forces, such 
as SAC, until the enemy says “enough.” Industry’s job is 
to back us up and replenish and produce weapons we will 
need to complete our mission. 


Q. What it boils down to, then, is: A, one country. has 
the ability to bomb us suddenly and our job is to manage 
our affairs so we can hit back quickly; B, tactical com- 
manders must also be good managers but they have the 
fighting job and we should not carry petty cost-conscious- 
ness to the degree that they become bookkeepers rather 
than fighters; and C, if an all-out war comes we must be 
ready to fight with what we have on hand. 
A. That’s right. Today, it seems clear, beyond question, 
that strategy based on surpluses no longer can be em- 
ployed. We must now manage and handle our resources 
from strictly a military management point of view, in 
such a way that we can launch a massive counter air offen- 
sive at a moment’s notice should that become necessary. 
The heaviest responsibility in the logistics field lies in the 
development, and now, of the tools required for Jet Age 
management when and if war comes. If we keep our eye 
on that ball, we will get what we are after—namely—the 
capability to defend the life of our nation.—ENp 
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@ USAF PILOTLESS DRONE 
RECEIVES FLIGHT COMMANDS 


Pilotless Jets Penetrate 
Atomic Cloud in Tests 


BRING BACK DATA PREVIOUSLY IMPOSSIBLE TO SECURE 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


= Mix the drama of atomic tests and 
pilotless flight and it’s page one news. 
Such was the c ‘se when the U. S. Air 
Force thrust pilotless jet drones into the 
heart of atomic clouds and landed them 
safely — with their cargo of mice and 


monkeys — for scientific study by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


= The story behind the testing of the 
effect of radiation on animals is one of 
pilotless flight, “beep” pilots and precise 


Sperry controls. Lockheed QF-80 drones, 
specially equipped with Sperry remote 
flight control systems, fly through atomic 
clouds guided by radio and radar. 


= These drones are flown remotely by 
skilled USAF pilots who use “beep” 
boxes to command them — either from 
director planes in the air or control 
stations on the ground for take-off and 
landing. Under their radio commands 
the drone takes off, at the proper speed 
retracts its landing gear, climbs to the 
desired altitude, banks and turns and 
keeps the airspeed necessary to arrive at 


3S OBEYS DIRECTOR PLANE'S COMMANDS— 
FLIES THROUGH ATOMIC CLOUDS 






















an exact point in the atomic cloud at a 
prescribed second. 


= This remarkable flight control system 
brings the drone through the awesome 
turbulence of the atomic cloud under 
complete control—on course and altitude. 
Returning to its airbase, the radiation- 
saturated drone lands as precisely as 
though a veteran pilot were at its controls. 


w Sperry is an old hand at pilotless flight. 
It developed the first guided missile—an 
aerial torpedo for the Navy — back in 
1915. And since 1912, Sperry has been 
the leader in developing automatic flight 
controls for piloted flight. Sperry auto- 
matic pilots are installed on military and 
commercial planes the world over. 
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inside required ripping open each 
crate. Military men soon concluded 
that it was faster to go back to the 
United States with a requisition for 
a high-priority air shipment than to 
rip through the boxes seeking a 
needed item. And yet the item was 
probably in one of the crates. 

No one will deny that the military 
needs multi-billion dollar bases over- 
seas. But no one will deny that the 
taxpayer should receive maximum 
mileage from his dollar. The people 
who believe in aerial logistics are 
convinced that this concept will 
strike the delicate balance between 
the two extremes. 

NEAC offers proof that airlift will 
work. But the airplane is only one 
facet of the airlift concept. True mo- 
bility can be achieved only when the 
Air Force breaks the chains that 
shackle it to its painfully slow sup- 
ply system. 

Even NEAC, which is the best 
example of what can be done, hasn't 
been able to throw off the shackles 
completely. The man who needs 
the item still can’t get it from the 
man who has it—not without going 
through a chain of middlemen. 


Speeding up the supply system to 
a point where it can hope to keep 
pace with operations will require 
more than a pilot program in NEAC. 
It will require a change of viewpoint. 
It will require reduction of stock- 
piles, fast cargo handling, less pack- 
aging, elimination of all but neces- 
sary paper work, the right kind of 
carriers. It will require that people 
who make policy subscribe to the 
air logistics’ doctrine of “On Time 
With Enough.” 

Such a revised logistics concept 
should make possible dollar savings 
of millions in peacetime and billions 
in wartime. It should also save our 
most scarce commodity—manpower. 

Certainly, in an age when nuclear 
weapons and intercontinental bomb- 
ers compress war possibly to a mat- 
ter of hours, it makes little sense to 
rely on a transport system which 
takes months to move men and ma- 
teriels into battle. 

The implications of modern aerial 
logistics go beyond the Air Force. 
Adoption of a revised logistics sys- 
tem should mean substantial new 
business for the airlines for the Air 
Force would have to rely in part on 


the domestic and international air- 
lines for lift. Airlines would benefit, 
too, from development of new and 
more economical aircraft. 

The aircraft industry, which in- 
cludes manufacturers of airframes, 
engines, electronics equipment, and 
allied parts, would benefit from the 
new developments of carriers and the 
items of equipment needed to keep 
these carriers in the air. 

The first steps have been taken. In 
NEAC, perhaps more than in any 
other area of the world, aviation has 
proved its ability to perform where 
other methods of transportation have 
failed. 

AMC has launched its “Mercury 
Service.” The RAND and other study 
groups have made available a vast 
library of research material. Air 
Transport people and manufacturers 
have urged more emphasis by mili- 
tary planners in this direction. 

All the elements are present to 
bring about a veritable revolution in 
the concept of logistics. If the Air 
Force will put them together there 
never will come a time when the 
coiners of phrases can say “Too 
Much—In the Wrong Place.”—Enb 
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An OTTER of R.C.A.F. Unit Churchill—at 0107 hours 
made o spectacular landing on a tiny Arctic lake at the 
of a Lancaster Bomber crash and successfully evacuated 


the complete crew of eight and their equipment—. 


IN A SINGLE FLIGHT! 
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~ turn flights of fancy into facts... 
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Imagination runs riot at AC—as riotous as cold, hard, engineering 
facts permit. 

















Here, the imagination of more than 700 carefully chosen engineers 
(from more than 150 different colleges and universities) daily 
translates dreams into new defenses for America. 





AC’s success in this field is a matter of record—a record of which 
we are justly proud. Such products, now being built, as the “A” 
series Gun-Bomb-Rocket Sights—A-IA Bombing Navigational 
a ae Computers—T-38 Skysweeper Fire Control Systems are examples 
of AC’s unusual ability to handle the toughest electro-mechanical 
jobs—from development and design straight through final assem- 


| | bly, testing and service in the field. 


AC is always ready, willing and more than able to put imagination 
to work for you on new defense problems—the tougher the better. 

Let AC prove, once more, its ability to turn out top-quality material 
—_— for the Armed Forces—on or ahead of schedule—at assembly 
line savings. 
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AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION ... GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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How AVIEN prevents “seesaw” 
at 600 m.p.h. 


Designed as the Navy’s most powerful carrier-based 
bomber, this Douglas jet uses fuel so quickly it could 
get dangerously out of balance in a matter of moments. 
The center of gravity must be controlled automatically. 


Avien does this job — and simultaneously tells the 
pilot on the gage above. 


The installation includes Avien’s renowned Fuel 
Gages applied to all fuel tanks, plus an additional func- 
tion: automatic fore-and-aft center-of-gravity control 
and indication. 


The same tank units are utilized for both capacitance 
gaging and fuel balancing. Added weight is only 0.33 
lb. of wiring! The fuel gaging and fuel balancing func- 


tions are independent of each other electrically. 

Major Avien instrument components have been 
specified for more than fifty different aircraft models. 
Avien can meet your specifications with the same kind 
of engineering adaptability and economy. 


When you have a fuel gage or fuel management 
problem, call on us. 
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flew 2,200 miles non-stop from Van- 
couver to North Bay and landed 


‘with more than an hour’s fuel re- 


maining in its tanks. 

Future projects at Avro include 
a vertical take-off jet based on the 
gyroscopic principle of flight and 
a more conventional fighter, the 
delta-wing CF-105. The latter is 
said to be about four years off. Its 
design speed: 1,200 mph. 

Canadair Ltd., the nation’s great- 
est volume-producer of military air- 
craft, recently turned out its 1,000th 
Sabre. Canadair is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the General Dynamics 
Corporation, which also controls 
Convair in the US. 

The RCAF ordered from Canadair 
575 T-33 Silver Star jet trainers, of 
which about 800 have been de- 
livered. Most are destined for RCAF 
training bases but some will be 
turned over to NATO as mutual aid 
for member nations. 

Biggest future project at Canadair 
is the Britannia. Once RCAF mari- 
time reconnaissance requirements 
have been met, a transport version 
of the aircraft may be built. 

The de Havilland company has in 
production two utility transports of 
original design, the Beaver and the 
Otter. The former has been supplied 
in quantity to the US services; the 
former is used by the RCAF in 
search and rescue operations. Late 
this year de Havilland expects to 
begin work on a $100,000,000 con- 
tract for Grumman S$2F anti-subma- 
rine aircraft for the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 

Canadian Car & Foundry Co. has 
begun production for the USAF of 
Beechcraft T-34 trainers. Its former 
contract was for some 500 T-6 Har- 
vards for both the USAF and the 
RGAF. 

In addition to Avro, other RCAF 
engine suppliers are Rolls Royce of 
Canada, which is assembling Nenes 
for the T-33s, and Canadian Pratt 
and Whitney, which is manufactur- 
ing its R-1340 Wasp for Harvards 
and Beavers.—END 





James Hornick is Aviation Editor 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail. 





GOT THE WORD? 


Have you got the word on AFA’s 1954 
Convention and Reunion, in Omaha, 
August 19-22? Details on pages 56 
and 57 of this issue! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT GILFILLAN 





ANSWER: 






The name Gilfillan has become synonymous with GCA radar. 
Is GCA radar Gilfillan's main activity? 


No. Gilfillan activities are highly diversified. The company 
is engaged ins aircraft components manufacture (since 1917) ; 
surveillance radar (1942) 3 airborne radar (1944) 3 radar trainers 
(1945) ; radar training schools (1946) 3; automatic GCA radar 
(1947) ; automatic air traffic control radar (1949) 3 radar 
countermeasures (1951) 3; ground and air systems for guided mis- 
Siles (1952) 3; and additional classified projects in related 
fields since 1953. 


Are Gilfillan contracts diversified? 


Yes. Gilfillan is now fulfilling development and production 
contracts for the U. S.e Air Force (Air Defense Command, Air 
Materiel Command, Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command) ; 
Army Ordnance $3 Army Signal Corps; Ue Se Navy (Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics and Bureau of Ships); Royal Canadian Air Force3$ Royal 
Australian Air Forces; South African Air Force; and for the 
governments of France and other NATO countries. 


Is Gilfillan a World War II company? 


No. Gilfillan has engaged in precision research, design and 
production of aircraft components and electronics equipment 
Since 1912. 


Is Gilfillan a small company? 


Noe Gilfillan has 7 plants, dispersed a tiaeainal Southern 
California. 


Has Gilfillan a special reputation for efficiency and 
versatility? 


Yes. Gilfillan has solved difficult electronics design and 
production problems in a wide range, from the smallest, lightest 
airborne radar and radar trainers to guidance systems for the 
largest and most complex guided missiles. Gilfillan has again 
and again succeeded in effecting great economies in size, weight 
and number of components, with an increase in efficiency and 
reduction in coSte 


Are Gilfillan deliveries on schedule? 


Yese Gilfillan has an international reputation for dependable, 
on-schedule deliveries. 


Can Gilfillan take on new projects at the present time? 


Yes. Current and continuing Gilfillan expansion in equipment 
and production facilities permits Gilfillan to engage in new 
problems in related fields. 


GILFILLAN, LOS ANGELES--GCA Radar and Electronics 
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HEADQUARTERS ... AFA Convention—Fontenelle Hotel. 
Ladies Auxiliary—Paxton Hotel. 


REGISTRATION FEES . . . AFA Members—$15.00. Ladies— 
$15.00. Non-Members—$20.00. 


MEDICS REUNION .. . Brig. Gen. Lloyd E. Griffis, Chair- 
man, Hq. SAC, Offutt AFB, Omaha, Nebr. 
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CHAPLAINS REUNION .. . Chaplain John C. W. Linsley, 
Chairman, Hq., SAC, Offutt AFB, Omaha, Nebr. 
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That’s when AFA’s 1954 Convention and Reunion is slated. 
wy Mark the dates on your calendar. Plan your vacation for 


“THERE are. big things in prospect for members and friends 
of the Air Force Association in Omaha, August 19-22. 
Ree that time. Bring your family. Here’s a rundown on the 
program, listing the events—both business and pleasure— 


that'll make your stay in Omaha worthwhile! 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 20 


>. . 9:15 AM..Airpower Symposium Fontenelle 
1 08M = Symposiy Luncheon ($6.25) Fontenelle 


"7 


16 n Luncheon Paxton 
re : Offutt AFB 
Peony Park 





WESTERN WING DING 


Eight-hour reunion at beautiful Peony Park . . . outdoor western barbecue . . . Airpower Ball. 


NIGHT FIGHTERS REUNION 
Mr. Gil Nettleton, Chairman, Northrop Aircraft Co., Hawthorne, Calif. 


AIRPOWER—AWARDS BANQUET 
Tour and dinner at world-famous Boys Town . . . Speaker—the Hon. Harold E. Talbott. 


UNIT REUNIONS . . . Business and social get-togethers 
by members of wartime Air Force units and friends. 
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Convention Chairman Art Storz stages a 
prewiew of the steak barbecue that will 
highlight the Wing Ding at Peony Park. 
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BULLETS AREN'T THE ONLY ANSWER 


In neglecting psychological warfare are we passing up the 
easiest, most effective method of overcoming our enemies? 


The realization of the A-bomb and 
the nearness of the H-bomb have caused 
Americans to rest on their military lau- 
rels and write off the next war as “won.” 
Atomic weapons, jets, rockets, electronic 
achievements, and a host of technologi- 
cal advances have made most of us lose 
sight of the basic item in any nation’s 
resource stockpile—the human being. 

Bombs cannot reproduce themselves 
as do starfish or trees or tigers or people. 
And bombs can’t drop themselves on an 
enemy target. Planes still need human 
guidance and electronic devices are 
man-made, even in 1954. 

Everything in warfare has a human 
brain behind it. Yet we spend billions 
learning how to build bombs while 
hardly a nickel goes for human research. 
We know how the A-bomb works, but 
we don't know how the _ individual 
works! 

Psychological warfare is our most 
important type of warfare today, and 
our most neglected. There will be no 
hot war tomorrow if psychology wins 
the cold war today. 

The best thing to date, along psy- 
chological warfare lines, was our offer 
of $100,000 to the first Red pilot steal- 
ing a Russian MIG. 

It’s not too late to start, and win, a 
psychological war. The Department of 
Defense should recruit the nation’s top 
psychologists and _ psychiatrists. We 
should support them and finance them. 
In that way we will win the cold war. 
Our psychological efforts have been in- 
sufficient and too hesitant. 

Many lines of attack have been sug- 
gested by people from all quarters. 
Some of these suggestions have received 
national attention in our leading maga- 
zines and newspapers. A few have been 
considered at the highest levels of our 
government. Fewer have been initiated. 

Radio propaganda is not nearly 
enough. We should flood the USSR and 
its satellite countries with things people 
can touch and see. How to get them 
there can be arranged. Balloons have 
been suggested by several serious think- 
ers.* Possibly there are other methods, 
equally as good or better. 

Let the Iron Curtain people get their 
hands on Bibles, Sears-Roebuck cata- 
logs, newspapers, magazines, candy, cig- 
arets, stockings, lipsticks, razor blades, 
and a few of the millions of similar 
items we and our allies produce. Un- 
doubtedly they'll want more. 

The idea of creating chaos in the 
Soviet Union by dropping millions of 
counterfeit rubles has been offered. 
Let’s try it. Can we lose anything by 
taking the offensive in a psychological 
war? 
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Americans and their leaders alike 
must remember—in spite of our tremen- 
dous technological gains, psychology, 
the science of the human mind, is our 
biggest and most effective weapon. Let's 
use it! 

Bob Fuson 
New Bern, N. C. 


Measure of Dignity | 


The lot of the professional airman, 
soldier, sailor or marine is a pendulum, 
swinging from one extreme to the other. 
In time of war the general public and 
Congress bend over backwards to afford 
the serviceman every nicety. As the 
draftees go home and the fears subside, 
their motto becomes, “Nothing is too 
good for the serviceman—so that is what 
we will give them—nothing!” 

During World War II, when most of 
us went into the service, we could look 
about us and be grateful that someone 
had at least made an effort to compen- 
sate for the more pleasant life we had 
left behind us. There were many facets 
of the new environment we didn’t like, 
but we were fed well and clothed well, 
and most important, we were looked 
upon as an important part of society. 

Some of us progressed in grade and 
received compensating pay increases. 
At the same time, however, the laborer 
who had managed to evade military 
service (including those honest and sin- 
cere citizens who were willing to serve, 
but unable to do so for legitimate rea- 
sons), demanded higher wages and 
better working conditions. His demands 
were met and industry increased prices 
to make up the loss. The next year labor 
sounded the same demand. Again their 
demands were met and again prices 
were raised. Labor again and again in- 
creased their demands and wages and 
prices skyrocketed! (We paid the prices; 
they received the pay raises. ) 

“Demand” is a word we can't use. 
If we could, what would we demand? 
Higher wages? Better living conditions? 
We can’t use the word “demand.” We 
deplore the word “beg.” We've been 
praised and given medals for bravery. 
We've had statues and memorials built 
to our proud traditions; we are proud 
people, but if we would beg what would 
we beseech? Would we ask that we not 
be separated from our families for long 
periods? Would we ask that Congress 
recognize as a contract the conditions 
of pay and privileges which existed 
when we accepted a Regular status in 
the service? Would we ask that Con- 
gress and the public abandon the con- 


LET’S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 


In “Jet Blasts’’ you can sound off on any 
subject you want. Each month we'll pick 
the letter or letters we feel will interest 
our readers most and pay $10 for each 
one printed. Please keep letters under 
500 words.—The Editors. 











stant effort to degrade the professional 
soldier, airman, sailor and marine? 
You may ask, “Why don’t you get 
out?” To which we must reply, “In 1945 
and 1946 when we made the decision 
to stay in the service we considered 
several factors, First, we accepted our 
commissions and warrants with the same 
trust and confidence in the government 
and people of the United States as they 
gave us. I sincerely believe that I have 
lived up to that trust and confidence. 
Often Congress has not! Secondly, we 
had given up our lives in civilian com- 
petition and had spent three or four 
years in a new field. We were told of 
the benefits of applying those years to 
the ‘security’ offered by a career in the 
service. We hesitated to waste those war 
years. Now, with eleven or twelve years 
of service, that factor is even more im- 
portant. Third, many of us felt that 
another war was imminent. Some were 
actually patriotic, others practical. 
Why get out only to be called back? 
(That the war with Russia has not yet 
been fought is only because we had a 
competent force, capable of delivering 
effective weapons.) No, we cannot afford 
to get out. Yet, many of us are resigning 


despite the fact we can’t afford to get- 


out. The trouble is that many of those 
who are giving up in disgust are the 
best we have in the service.” 

What is the solution? Another war 
would solve the problem, but we who 
would be shot at first are the first to 
fight against this: as a solution. Then 
what? These steps would help: 

1. Give the enlisted man decent quar- 
ters in which to live, insuring some 
measure of dignity and privacy. 

2. Congress and people in high places 
quit labeling all officers as incompetent 
ogres who maltreat the enlisted men. 
We are neither ogres nor crooks, We 
are better as a whole than any other 
group I know. We accept discipline, 
have high standards and generally ad- 
here to them; we take drastic steps to 
eliminate from our ranks those who fail 
to meet those standards! ‘ 

8. United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and its members and other simi- 
lar groups be less mercenary in de- 
manding elimination of our PXs and 
Commissaries. They obtain plenty of 
our money as it is. Move a military in- 
stallation from one community to an- 
other and you will see what I mean. 

4. Congressmen quit attaching limit- 
ing riders on appropriations bills which 
abrogate the “contracts” they made 
with us and which whittle away at our 
pay and allowances. Specifically I refer 
to flying pay, rations allowances, etc. 

5. Give increases in pay to service 

(Continued on page 61) 
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PRESSURE COMPENSATED 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Designed to simplify hydraulic systems and to 
render the exacting control of such circuits 
more dependable. The range of models in these 
variable delivery pumps includes sizes deliver- 
‘ng from 2 to 10 gpm at 1500 rpm with operating 
pressures to 3000 psi and speeds to 4500 rpm. 













WATERTOWN owvision 





STRATO POWER i Ready for the Planes 
Which Will Break Through Today’s Ceilings 


The modern STRATOPOWER Hydraulic Pumps are ready 
and able to perform efficiently well beyond heights pene- 
trated by piloted aircraft. They’ve proved it! In Rockets, 
Guided Missiles and under the simulated conditions of the 
ionosphere STRATOPOWER Pumps pump! They are built 
to perform at full efficiency and with complete dependability 
under the extreme conditions and variables imposed by pro- 
jected speeds and service ceilings. 


STRATOPOWER Pumps draw fluid from unpressurized 
reservoirs to sustain system pressure at altitudes where other 
pumps, dependent upon pressurized reservoirs, would be 
unable to supply system demands. Thus, they afford that 
vital added safety factor for high altitude operation ... 
system actuation is assured, even though reservoir pressure 
may be lost. 


There is a STRATOPOWER Hydraulic Pump to provide 
the efficient source of fluid power for your requirement. 
Write for full information today. 


WATERTOWN DIVISION 
THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
750 Starbuck Ave., Watertown, N. Y. 


Hydraulic Pumps. 


Name. 





a 


Please send me full information on STRATOPOWER 





Address. 

















THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE coment (h) 
STARBUCK AVENUE ° WATERTOWN > N.Y. 


City. Zone_____State__. 





















the GIANT that makes MIDGETS 





Ability to think big about miniaturization prob- 
lems is only one of the many talents that has set 
Raytheon apart in the field of electronics. It is an 
example of how Raytheon is serving the current 
needs of the Armed Services while paving the way 
for new and better developments. 

Not all Raytheon products are small but all bene- 
fit from Raytheon’s broad experience with mini- 
aturization. Raytheon pioneered in the develop- 
ment of reliable miniature vacuum tubes, now leads 
in the production of subminiature tubes, germanium 





diodes and transistors. Miniature magnetic com- 
ponents are another example of Raytheon’s unique 
ability to pack perfection into incredibly small units. 

Raytheon has also pioneered in the application 
of miniaturization techniques to complete equip-. 
ments. The benefits are unmistakably reflected in 
the compact design, trim appearance and servicing 
ease of al] Raytheon products which include radar, 
sonar, communications equipment and other types 
of electronic equipment used in all branches of the 
Armed Services. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cuvcellonce tr €Etechiontcs 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ARMED SERVICES 


WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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personnel equal to pay increases granted 
in industry. 

6. By these steps and by others give 
us a place in society somewhere above 
that of the ditch digger. Our present 
niche is indeed well below him in the 
minds of most of the American people! 

Maj. Warren D. Johnson 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Morale Not For Sale 


A great amount of comment has been 
made in the past year about service 
morale, officer and NCO prestige, and 
attractiveness of the service as a career. 
The number one panacea being ad- 
vanced to better all of the above items 
is more pay. Certainly personnel of the 
Armed Forces are entitled to a decent 
standard of living but this in itself will 
never build truly good morale or in- 
crease prestige. Such things cannot be 
bought. A hired soldier, mercenary, 
serving merely for pay, has never and 
never will prove his worth. President 
Eisenhower reiterated that fact when 
he said in his State of the Union address 
that “pay alone will not retain in the 
career service of our Armed Forces the 
necessary numbers of long-term per- 
sonnel,” 

The Marine Corps has been criticized 
for encouraging its officers to carry a 
swagger stick on appropriate occasions. 
The Marine Corps does not say that 
swagger sticks or such other impedi- 
menta is the answer to attracting high 
quality personnel and a means of in- 
creasing morale, It is but one small step 
in the direction of instilling in its offi- 
cers a command bearing. Nothing is to 
be gained by trying to disguise the 
identity of an officer and reduce all to 
a state of anonymity. The Doolittle 
Committee after World War II tried 
this with disastrous results. 

The point is that to build morale and 
prestige we need more leadership, tra- 
dition, pageantry, ceremony, and in 
plain language, color, These things give 
a sense of pride, a connection with the 
past, and a will to make the organiza- 
tion better in the future. Mr. Hanson 
Baldwin in his very timely article sug- 
gested that we bring back the bands, 
the parades, the tradition to help restore 
pride in one’s outfit. 

- Our swagger-stick critics say that we 
ure archaic, are resorting to outmoded 
pageantry, and have our heads in the 
sind when we indoctrinate our person- 
ucl with the traditions of the past in 
this atomic age. Maybe so, but let’s take 
« look at the record. The Marine Corps 
reenlistment rate is higher than any 
other service—July of this year will find 
« Corps of 100 percent volunteers, and 
sufficient backlog of officer applicants 
for regular commissions now exists so 
that they can be selected on a very 
competitive basis, These things were not 
bought with pay alone. Since time im- 
(Continued on following page) 














WATERS IN THE SKYE 


By remote control . . . seeking out and tracking the 
enemy target; pinpointing it unerringly for the 
kill . . . all through the modern marvel of electronic devices. 
Principal components of such devices are the 
magnetic units, elements of which are provided by 
Magnetic Metals Company in mass produced precision 
made magnetic core parts. . 


MAGNETIC METALS GomMPANY 


Soft Iron and Alloy Cores and Shields 
21ST & HAYES AVENUE + CAMDEN 1, NW. 


MASS PRODUCED 


PRECISION MADE 
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Nerve ends for sky giants! 


Rotors of these super-sensitive synchro 
torque transmitters duplicate or interpret 
the rotation or position of other rotors in 
remotely placed counterparts. In this 
way they give accurate, visual informa- 
tion on the action or angle of control 
surfaces, gear, fuel flow, auxiliaries, etc. 

They are widely used in closed loop con- 
trol systems where they demonstrate the 
precision quality of Oster Avionic Products. 

They conform to military specifications 
for altitude, high and low temperature, 
life, shock, vibration, humidity and fungi- 
cidal treatment. 

You can depend on Oster quality in 
rotating componentsforautomaticcontrol. 


Insure dependability... specify (si 


== JOHN OSTER == 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


AVIONIC DIVISION 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Mail this coupon for your copy of our illustrated 
pamphlet No. 974 on Oster Avionic Products. 
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OSTER lightweight Synchro 
Transmitters, type 2G Accu- 
rate to .25° or less, in angular 
definition. Has many ap- 
plications in the avionics in- 
dustry, where angular or lin- 
ear positionindications must 
be accurately interpreted. 


Other OSTER Avionic 
Products include: 


@ Special motors: Servos, 
Drive Motors, Blowers 
and Fans for use with 
D-C and A-C supply 
voltages incommon usage 
on aircraft and ground 
equipment. 


@ Synchro Generators, 
Control Transformers, 
Transmitters, Differen- 
tials, Receivers, Resolvers 
and Two-Speed Synchros. 


@ Tachometer Generators 
and Reference Generators. 


e Aircraft Actuators, both 
linear and rotary. 
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JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING CO. AVIONICS DIVISION 


Please send, postpaid, your catalog of OSTER Avionic 
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Dept. 426, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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memorial Marine officers and non-com- 
missioned officers have had the respect 
of the men they led. But they have 
achieved that prestige and maintained 
it by a positive, day-to-day application 
of leadership, not because they hap- 
pened to have more material things of 
life or drew higher pay. 

Lt. Col. J. R. Anderson, USMC 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Security 


In many military and industrial estab- 
lishments it is all too obvious that al- 
most no one has received more than the 
most rudimentary introduction to the 
problems of safeguarding the nation’s 
secrets or instructions on how to handle 
classified material. 

No great knowledge of security prac- 
tices is needed to observe that in many 
offices the right hand does not know 
what the left hand is doing. New em- 
ployees are usually given a brief run- 
down (usually an afterthought) on prac- 
tices used in that particular office and 
then the matter is dropped. No effort is 
expended to give them broadness of 
view or even a notion of the importance 
of security precautions. This poor orien- 
tation often leads to inconsistences, 
loopholes and even personal misfortunes. 

Usually security measures in an office 
are established by a competent security 
officer and then allowed to be run by 
untrained personnel with only a very 
hazy notion of security measures. 

In one office, under constant guard, 
a worker was reprimanded for leaving 
a restricted document (before they 
abandoned that classification) on his 
desk; while in another similarly pro- 
tected location confidential material was 
never locked up. In another agency a 
control unit presumably kept track of 
every piece of secret material. in the 
building by an elaborate logging system. 

However, one department made mul- 
tiple unregistered photo copies of these 
documents for their own use, thereby 
rendering the system ludicrous. In an- 
other department, analysts were regu- 
larly engaged in summarizing informa- 
tion from intelligence documents on an 
index card, in direct violation of an ex- 
isting order to the contrary. These few 
examples could be multiplied a hun- 
dredfold daily. 

The rules governing the handling of 
classified matter are couched in general 
terms so as to be flexible enough to 
cover the great variety of situations 
which arise. This is an admirable objec- 
tive, but the net result has been chaos. 

Better orientation for new emplovees 
would produce a more uniform handling 
of security. Because the subject is gen- 
eral, yet ramified, seminars would offer 
an excellent training method. Much of 
the haze overhanging security practices 
could be cleared by improved training. 

Gordon F. Shea 
College Park, Md. 














BACKED by the finest service 
facilities in the industry. 








BACKED by Scintilla Division 
field service specialists. 













BACKED by efficient distributors. 


Whenever you specify Bendix ignition equipment, whether it be a complete 


ignition system or an electrical connector, you know that efficient perform- SCINTILLA 
ance is assured by a team of service experts unsurpassed in the industry. 
j Every Scintilla Division distributor has had the benefit of specialized train- DIVISION 
ji ing in service procedures, and also has at his command the services of a 
2 nation-wide field organization. Both the distributors and company field OF 
men are constantly kept up-to-date by the Scintilla Division Service Depart- 
ment in new and improved methods that will prolong equipment life and e 
effect substantial maintenance economies. Bendix 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Thus the policy of seeing that every customer gets the full performance 
built into each product is implemented by a competent and well-rounded 
service organization dedicated to keeping the name Bendix “The Most SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
Trusted Name in Ignition.” 





AVIATION Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines 
and rocket motors . . . ignition analyzers . . . radio shielding harness and 
PRODUCTS noise filters . . . switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. «© Stephenson Bldg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. e 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Lrouwer Bldg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. ¢ American Bldg., 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio ¢ 8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas } 





Rh eem serves as a prime contractor to the United 


States Government... and as a sub-contractor to 
Lockheed, Northrop, Douglas, Allison, Ford, and | 
Westinghouse —leaders in the world of aviation. 
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® AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


RHEEM Manufacturing Company... Aircraft Division, Downey, California 
RESEARCH ¢« DEVELOPMENT ¢ ENGINEERING ¢ PRODUCTION 





The READY ROOM 


Air National Guard strength has 
jumped to 47,000—highest in the history 
of the organization, and some 44,000 of 
these officers and airmen will take part 
in field training beginning this month. 

The field training exercises will con- 
tinue through August at eight sites: 
Boise, Idaho; Casper, Wyo.; Alpena, 
Mich.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Reading, Penna.; 
Otis AFB, Mass.; Savannah, Ga.; and 
Gulfport, Miss. 

Of the 87 tactical squadrons, 49 will 
train in jet fighters. according to Brig. 
Gen. Winston P. Wilson, chief of the 
Guard Bureau’s AF Division. 





Notes on the back of a Form 175... 
ANG’s 81 replacement training squad- 
rons, scheduled to be organized in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, probably 
will be phased in at the rate of 20 each 
three months. 

% e * 

The Pentagon study which recom- 
mends the Reserve structure of the 
future has been forwarded to the Office 
of Defense Mobilization: It will be 
screened by ODM, then by the National 
Security Council, the President, and 
eventually will wind up in Congress. 

Reliable reports indicate that the new 


RESERVE AND AIR GUARD NEWS 


AF Reserve Center program, now in 

operation (see “What Gives With the 

Reserve?”, April Am Force), is tailor- 

made for the recommended AF Reserve. 
= ® * 

Some AF Reservists are urging a 
change in the policy which prevents 
granting mobilization assignments to 
Department of Defense employees. AF 
reasons such assignments would be tan- 
tamount to giving a Reservist double 
compensation for the same job. Present 
policy permits these Reservists to re- 
ceive mobilization designations to a 
command or AF activity. 


Air Guard Open House: The public meets the ANG’s 116th 
Fighter-Bomber Wing, Dobbins AFB, Ga., and sees air show. 


Air Reserve Open House: Opening of the new Air Reserve 
Center takes place at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport. 





RESERVE YOUR ROOM NOW FOR 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS — FONTENELLE HOTEL 


Two headquarters hotels have been reserved for AFA’s 
1954 meeting in Omaha. The Fontenelle is Convention 
Headquarters, and the Paxton is AFA Ladies Auxiliary 
Headquarters. Convention delegates and visitors will 
stay at both, as neither is large enough to house the 
entire Convention. Send your room request to the hotel 
of your choice. State whether you want air conditioning. 
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AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 
August 19-20-21-22, 1954 


NAME 


(Please Print) 


AFA’S CONVENTION AND REUNION 


LADIES AUXILIARY HEADQUARTERS — PAXTON HOTEL 


Rates 


Single Room Double Room Twin Room 


$5.50-10.00 $9.00-12.50 
Suites: 1 Bed Rm.: 25.00-32.00 
5.50-9.00 

Suites: 1 Bed Rm.: 16.00-17.00 


$10.50-14.00 
2 Bed Rm.: 36.50-43.50 
7.00-9.75 8.00-10.75 
2 Bed Rm.: 26.00-27.00 


Fontenelle 


Paxton 


MAIL DIRECTLY TO: 


Reservations Manager 
(Name of hotel of first choice) 


Omaha, Neb. 





(Please list two choices of hotels) 





ADDRESS 
CITY. 


CHOICE: 
First 


HOTEL DESIRED 





ARRIVAL DATE 
DEPARTURE DATE. 


NAME OF PERSON(S) SHARING ROOM: 
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Second 





TYPE ROOM DESIRED 


[] Single [} Double 
[_] Suite—Number of Bedrooms 


[] Twin 








Desired rate per day: $ 





*Room available at rate nearest that requested will be assigned. 
Dm ‘MSS 


[] Desire Air Conditioning 
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Meet ARVS Air National Guard Council 


Washington, D. C.’s Col. Willard W. Millikan heads the thirteen-man 
group Air Force Association has set up to coordinate Air Guard plans and policies 


A thirteen-member Air National Guard 
Council has been set up in AFA to co- 
ordinate ANG plans and policies. This 
council parallels AFA’s National Air 
lieserve Council, giving AFA complete 
coverage on the principal civilian com- 
ponents of the Air Force. In announcing 
the council, AFA President George C. 
Kenney said its formation recognizes 
the “importance of the Air Guard to 
our present and future security.” Meet 
Chairman Millikan and his associates: 


Willard W. 
MILLIKAN 


Alexandria, Va. Iowa 
native; War II triple 

- ace. Commands D. 
C.’s ANG 1. 3th Fighter Wing. In civil- 
ian life is Washington representative of 
aviation products division, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. Set transcontinen- 
tal jet speed record last January. 





Bernard M. 
DAVEY 


Atlanta, Ga., by way 
of Chicago. Princi- : 
pally known as r 
“Bud.” Flew B-17s with 8th AF in 
WW II; later served with ATC and 
Training Command. Now commands 
Georgia’s 116th Fighter-Bomber Wing. 
Couunand & Staff School graduate and 
served active duty tour as maintenance 
officer in AF division of National Guard 
Bureau. 


Joseph J. 
FOSS 


Sioux Falls, S. D 
First fighter pilot in 
WW II to equal Ed- 
die Rickenbacker’s WW I record of 25 
victories. With the Marine Corps. Won 
Congressional Medal. Organized South 
Dakota Air Guard in 1946. Presently 
Air Chief of Staff in that state. In civil 
life runs Foss Motor Co. 





Dale J. 
HENDRY 


Nampa, Idaho. Be- 
came air technician 
with Boise’s 190th a 
Fighter Squadron in 1949, Served ¢ on 
active duty with squadron during Ko- 
rean war in Georgia and California. 
Presently sergeant major of Idaho ANG, 
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and held similar position for nation- 
wide ANG gunnery exercise at Gowen 
Field, Boise, last fall. 


Lloyd L. 
JOHNSON 


Lincoln, Nebr. Flew 
99 missions in WW 
II with 81st Fighter- 
Bomber Group in France. Knocked 
down German jet ME-262. Joined Ne- 
braska Air Guard in °49; later earned 
degree in education from Nebraska U. 
Currently flight leader in Nebraska’s 
173d Squadron. 


George D. 
MoMORRIES 


Dallas, Texas. Joined 
136th Fighter Group 
in 1947. Served with 
outhit i in na and Korea. Member 14th 
Air Force Committee on ANG Policy 
since 1952. Backgrounded in operations 
and inspection; presently ground super- 
visor for 136th. Has served with Air 
Force since 1940. 


Cornelius H. 
MURPHY 


Bangor, Maine. WW 
II service in Pacific. 
Joined Maine’s 101st 


Fighter Wing in 1947 and still an active 


member. Went on active duty with wing 
in 1951. Senior aircraft mechanic, full- 
time with Maine ANG. Brings to Coun- 
cil long experience in aircraft equipment. 


Alfred C. 
SCHWAB, Jr. 


St. Paul, Minn. Won 

. wings in °42. Recon 
yy squadron CO in Italy 
in °44, Joined Minnesota’s 133d Group 
in 1946. Director combat operations in 
ADC’s 31st Air Division during Korean 
war. Now commands 133d Group, win- 
ning promotion to colonel last Decem- 
ber. In civilian life, ad manager for 
Dictene Company. 





William W. SPRUANCE 


Wilmington, Del. Graduated Princeton, 
1939. Learned to fly in 1940. Finished 
cadets in ’43, With Combat Cargo, CBI, 
in 1944. Later shifted to ATC and flew 
“Hump” run, had 1,000 hours overseas 











Form 5 time. Now Chief of Staff for 
Air in Delaware, where joined ANG in 
1946 as commander of 142d Weather 
Detachment. Senior pilot, green card. 
Dropped from major to captain to get 
in ANG. Ran Guard tow target project 
for ack-ack boys in 1950. 


Arthur R. 
STELLJES 


Forest Hills, L. L, 
N. Y. Flight com- 
mander in New > 
York’s 137th Fighter Squadron at White 
Plains. Fighter gunnery instructor in 
War II. Lawyer, having done graduate 
work in aeronautical law at NYU. Has 
2,500 hours, prop and jet, but princi- 
pally in fighters. 





Charles W. 
SWEENEY 


East Milton, Mass. 
Executive Officer, 
Massachusetts’ 102d 
Fighter Wing. Member Section 5 Com- 
mittee on ANG and Reserve Policy. 
Flew B-29 which dropped A-bomb on 
Nagasaki. Also on Hiroshima A-bomb 
strike mission. Won wings in 1941. 
Joined Mass. ANG in 1947. Performed 
some early experimental work with 
XB-29. 


Richard T. SYKES 


Van Nuys, Calif. WW II P-38 fighter 
pilot in Mediterranean. After war flew 
B-26s in California ANG out of Bur- 
bank. Lawyer; recently completed active 
duty tour in Legislative and Liaison 
Division of Hq. USAF. Completed law 
school at George Washington U., ‘i 
D. C., finishing at top of class. Back in 
California ANG with 146th Fighter 
Wing-and has hung out law shingle. 
Airpower enthusiast of first order. 


James A. 
WESTON, Jr. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Graduate Airborne 
School in *43. Joined 
S. C. ANG in 50; became first complaint 
of 157th Fighter Squadron. Served with 
squadron on active duty for Korean 
emergency. Chairman, Airman’s Ad- 
visory Council, Lawson AFB, 751-52. 
Helped South Carolina AG organize 
that state’s Guard NCO Association. 
Still top-kick of 157th. 

















28,000 INSPECTIONS 


Exceeding even rigid Air Force requirements, 

the Fairchild-Air Force Quality Control team puts every C-119 
through more than 28,000 different inspections before its initial 
acceptance flight. 


Working under inspection principles regarded as a 

model for the entire aircraft industry, the Fairchild Quality 
Control team insures topmost quality in tools, materials, parts 
fabrication and assembly. 


This includes inspection of the more than 22,000 parts that go 
into a “Flying Boxcar” as well as more than 6,000 assembly-line 
inspection points. 


The same strict safety insurance measures that guide 

C-119 inspections are applied equally to its new 
assembly-line mate, the Fairchild-built C-123. 

Together, they are testimonials to Air Force quality standards 
and Fairchild Quality Control and Production. 


Other Divisions: : 
American Helicopter Division, Manhattan Beach, California; 
Engine Division, Farmingdale, N.Y.; Guided Missiles Division, Wyandanch, N.Y.; 
Stratos Division, Bay Shore, N.Y.; Speed Control Division, Wickliffe, Ohio. 














rE ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 
Htruratt Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





You mean I don’t need all my muscles? 
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Ever see a traditional carillon played? 

It’s done by striking balled fists on levers 
which, in turn, activate clappers weighing as 
much as 400 pounds in bells which often tip the 
scales at a ton! You don’t Fave to be a heavy- 
weight wrestler to qualify as a carillon-player, 
but muscles do count. 

So, you can well imagine the amazement of a 
professional carilloneur when he hears the 
thunderous deluge of bells produced by no more 
effort than a finger-tip touch on a piano-like 
keyboard. 

Electronics does the trick—electronics plus 
some ingenious and painstaking engineering. In 
place of each massive cast bell, Stromberg-Carl- 


There is nothing finer than a 


son uses a tiny bar of metal weighing about one- 
third of an ounce and tuned so that, when struck 
with a metal clapper,-it will create the exact 
vibrations of the note of the bell it replaces. This 
true bell-tone, inaudible as produced, is picked 
up electronically and amplified to any volume 
desired. 

Thus the glorious music of bells becomes pos- 
sible for churches, schools and public buildings 
which could never afford either the special tower 
or the money for a “traditional” installation. 

That’s the sort of scientific magic on which 
this 60-year-old company has built its growth, 
serving daily life, industry and our armed forces. 
Perhaps we can help solve your problems, too. 


5 trom berg a Carlson® Rochester 3, New York 
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TECH TALK 


The first photo of the Navy’s new sky- 
and-sea fighting team, below, shows the 
yadar-packed Lockheed WV-2 (USAF 
RC-121C) and the carrier-based fighters 
it could direct into battle when the “air- 
borne eye” of the Super Constellation 
electronically spots danger ahead of the 
fleet. Thirty-one men and six tons of 
radar gear fill the WV-2. The Navy’s 
first has been delivered at Pearl Harbor 
and assigned watchdog duty in_ the 
Pacific. 


Want to fly to Europe on a super- 
economy, budget plan? Hook onto a 
“Moby Dick” high-altitude balloon. One 






















The Grumman F9F-6 Cougar, Navy’s first sweptwing jet in squadron service, 
shown toting two 1,000-lb. bombs. The Cougar also has four 20 mm cannon. 





Navy’s new sky-and-sea fighting team. 


A WV-2 long-range, high-altitude 


radar plane, now on watchdog duty in the Pacific, over the USS Oriskany. 


launched in California this winter, says 
ARDC, landed 52% hours later in Spain. 
It averaged 120 mph for the 6,250-mile 
flight and set a new distance record. 


Boeing’s new jet tanker-transport was 
rolled out of its plant near Seattle in 
May, two months ahead of schedule, 
und is expected to fly late this month. 
In the 550-mph class, the new plane, as 
& commercial transport, could span the 
nation non-stop in less than five hours, 
ov cruise from New York to London in 
less than seven. A possible military appli- 
cation would be as a high-speed tanker 
for jet air fleets. The new jet is 128 feet 
long, with a span of 130 fect and a tail 
height of 38 feet, three inches. 


The latest addition to a well-known 
Air Force family is Republic’s YF-84J, 
which has made its first flight at Edwards 
A¥B, Calif. Like the F-84F Thunder- 
streak, now being delivered to USAF 
wings, the J-model can carry the A-bomb. 
It has a GE J-73 engine and redesigned 
air intake duct, fuselage, dive brake 
area, and internal systems. 


The trouble with jets isn’t so much 
getting them started; it’s getting them 
stopped. Piston-driven aircraft had 


cians to repack them once they’ve been 
popped. Now at least two jet-braking 
systems are in prospect. One, a variable 
area exhaust nozzle developed by the 
Marquardt Aircraft Company, promises 
up to thirty-five percent reverse thrust. 
The unit, company engineers claim, will 
be able to trim in flight to an area that 
will achieve minimum specific fuel con- 
sumption for a given cruise thrust re- 
quirement, This presumes increased 
range and, according to Marquardt, fuel 
savings that will more than pay for the 
added weight (about 100 pounds) of the 
nozzle. Another jet-brake is Boeing’s 
clamshell “W” type, which consists of 
two curved cowling sections that can be 
moved into place in the jet stream by 
an actuator and push rods. Then baffle 





That extra kick makes the difference. A Pratt & Whitney employee checks 
the afterburner of a J-57. The turbojet powers the F-100, F-102, and F4D. 


pretty much the same problem until the 
reverse-thrust propeller was introduced 
in 1946. Reversing thrust on props cuts 
down the runway distance needed by 
about half. A Jet Age equivalent of re- 
verse thrust became that much more 
necessary, since jets land at much higher 
speeds than “conventional” planes. Drag 
parachutes have been used with good 
results on jets but require skilled techni- 





plates deflect the blast forward along 
both sides of the engine nacelle (on a 
prodded engine, such as the B-47 has), 
reversing as much as fifty percent of the 
engine’s thrust. Boeing engineers point 
out that the clamshell device, one of five 
types of thrust reverses the company 
has been investigating, works equally 
well for multi-engine bombers or single- 
engine fighters.—ENpD 
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S— Tn ENT All VBARS 


These six articles are condensed 
from speeches made at the AFA 
California Wing Convention in Santa 
Monica, in Aprii, at the “Future of 
Flight” Symposium. 


NUCLEAR AIRCRAFT 


Hall L. Hibbard 
V-P, Engineering, Lockheed 





Nuclear power may be used in 
several ways. The heat source may 
be used to drive a turbojet engine, 
a turboprop engine, or a rocket en- 
gine. In any case the reactor supplies 
the heat which would normally re- 
sult from burning chemical fuel. 

The method by which the heat is 
transferred is important and deter- 
mines complexity and type and ar- 
rangement of power plants. Various 
methods may be utilized. Each meth- 
od has many variations, and one of 
the principal tasks in the field today 
is the continued, caréful considera- 
tion of all such schemes so that 
power plants finally built will repre- 
sent the best and most promising 
approaches to the entire problem. 

Nuclear radiation is what forces 
us to use shielding. The usual con- 
cept of reactor shielding is called a 
“unit shield”; that is, all of the shield- 
ing necessary tu reduce the radiation 
to a level tolerable by the human 
body is placed directly around the 
reactor power. Unit shielding is a 
sound approach, but it is also very 
heavy. A lighter total shield weight 
is possible if only some of the shield- 
ing is put on the reactor and the 
rest is placed around the crew at the 
flight station. This is known as “di- 
vided shielding.” Divided shielding 
will be most advantageous when the 
flight crew is concentrated in one 
area and, further, when that area 
is fairly small, since the occupied 
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guarters must be completely sur- 
rounded by shielding. 

The popularly-recognized advan- 
tage accruing to a nuclear-powered 
aircraft is its almost unlimited range. 
However, another and equally sig- 
nificant characteristic is its almost 
unlimited endurance, regardless of 
speed! This is, perhaps, a more basic 
definition, since range is, after all, 
only endurance multiplied by speed. 

The success of many military air- 
craft missions is wholly or partially 
coupled with endurance only; for ex- 
ample, search, reconnaissance, or 
patrol missions. High speed may 
actually be a handicap due to re- 
duction of search equipment capa- 
bility with increased flight speed. 
Again, many missions require loiter- 
ing for rendezvous with other air- 
craft, or prior to landing in bad 
weather. Here, too, speed and range 
pay no dividend whatsoever, but 
endurance does. 

Thus, the answer to our first ques- 
tion seems to be that any aircraft 
mission in which endurance is im- 
portant, and, particularly, when 
high-speed endurance is desired, 
lends itself to nuclear power. 

Our second question was: How can 
we decide that an apparently attrac- 
tive application will prove, in fact, 
to be desirable, practical, and eco- 
nomical? This problem is difficult 
and complex. The measure of effec- 
tiveness is usuaily different for every 
type of mission. One might say that 
the most probable form of a “meas- 
ure” for military aircraft systems is 
some ratio of job accomplished to 
expenditure to accomplish it. 

Such analysis for nuclear-powered 
aircraft is further complicated by 
virtue of the newness of the con- 
cept. If we had such airplanes flying 
today we would be able to base 
many of our estimates on experience. 
Lacking this it is necessary to esti- 
mate, relying wherever possible on 
parallel chemical aircraft features 
and on somewhat limited and non- 
comparable experience with present 
fixed ground reactors. 

Our third question was: What 
physical features and characteristics 
of a nuclear-powered aircraft may 


we expect to be similar to today’s 
airplanes and what features are 
likely to be different? Particular 
nuclear aircraft designs may prove 
to have novel and radical features 
compared to today’s products, just 
as tomorrows chemical airplanes 
may have some consequential differ- 
ences. But in general exterior ap- 
pearance, no particular differences 
need be expected. Engine noise will 
probably be about the same at the 
same power level. 

Insofar as aircraft size is con- 
cerned, I expect that nuclear air- 
craft will be no larger than some 
of today’s large military aircraft, and 
their gross weights will probably be 
no greater. They may prove, in fact, 
to be actually smaller and lighter. 
Because so much of their weight is 
in dense, concentrated shielding ma- 
terial, they should generally prove 
somewhat smaller for a given gross 
weight than their chemically-pow- 
ered counterparts. 

A summary answer to our third 
question thus might be: No particu- 
lar significant differences in outward 
basis arrangement, appearance, or 
size. 

Our last question permits me to 
do a little crystal-gazing. What are 
the prospects, and what prognostica- 
tions may we make, with respect to 
the over-all future of nuclear-pow- 
ered flight? 

I do not see all of the answers. 
But I have been similarly situated 
before and have seen the compe- 
tence of this nation’s scientists and 
engineers proceed with amazing 
rapidity. I am placing my confidence 
in a similar rapid massive advance 
in nuclear power plants for aircraft. 

I expect to see nuclear-powered 
military aircraft in being within ten 
years. I imagine that the first gen- 
eration of these will be strategic 
bombers having supersonic speed 
capabilities for truly intercontinental 
missions. I expect that close on the 
heels of the first generation of 
bombers will come nuclear-powered 
military aircraft for other missions, | 
such as patrol and search, reconnais- ° 
sance, and, a little later, logistics 
carriers or cargo transports. 
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MILITARY AVIATION 


Edgar Schmued 
V-P, Engineering, Northrop 








The first ten years of the coming 
fifty years are easy to predict. The 
reason for this is the long lead time 
which is required to develop new 
ideas to the production stage. Dur- 
ing this period we shall. expect 
transonic bombers powered by turbo- 
props and having longe-range capa- 
bilities (intercontinental) and tran- 
sonic bombers with limited super- 
sonic capabilities powered with tur- 
bojet engines and having a shorter 
radius. The combat altitudes will 
be above 50,000 feet. 

Fighters will be in the supersonic 
range with better than 50,000 feet 
altitude and with an accent on long- 
range or extended combat radius. 
Armament will include guns, rockets, 


air-to-air target-seeking missiles. Fire. 


control systems will be radar con- 
trolled and essentially automatic, 
coupled with navigating devices 
that can be ground controlled and 
vector the fighter into the attack. 
The guided missile will get into 
its own during these first ten years. 
Missiles will appear that will have 
very high speeds and short duration 
cf flight as well as missiles that have 
very high altitude capabilities and 
longer durations of flight and attain 
« high degree of invulnerability by 
being able to attain high altitude or 
speeds. Missiles will be powered by 
turbojets, ram jets, and rockets. The 
accuracy of guidance systems will 
be perfected. Ballistic, rocket-pro- 
pelled missiles will be able to op- 
crate without guidance systems. 
One of the most severe problems 








we are facing during these first ten 
years is the temperature rise with 
increase in speed. A new material, 
titanium, will become available which 
will permit exiending the speed 
range, or the use of high temperature 
steel will be required to push the 
speed range further up and even 
ceramic materials may have to be 
used, At a certain speed range even 
this will be insufficient and cooling 
must be provided. 

The next ten years or second 
decade will very likely see some of 
the just mentioned developments 
reach the production stage. The de- 
velopment of military aircraft will 
very likely go into two directoins; 
one in very high speed and the other 
in very high altitudes, with over- 
lapping areas. 

For logistic purposes, we will de- 
velop large fleets of military trans- 
ports which will be subsonic and 
powered by turboprop power plants. 
For very specific purposes there 
will be turbojet-powered transport 
with supersonic capabilities. Bomber 
fleets of a certain type will be able 
to cruise supersonically over a very 
large portion of their cruising range 
especially over enemy territory. 
Other bombers will cruise at allti- 
tudes well above 60,000 feet and 
attain a high degree of invulner- 
ability by high-altitude flight using 
favorable air currents to extend 
their operating range. They will be 
equipped with automatic guidance 
systems, thereby eliminating bomb 
sights as we know them today. 

Fighters will be larger with an 
accent on combat radius, altitude, 
and supersonic performance. Certain 
bombing missions will be flown by 
fighters which will be able to carry 
nuclear weapons. 

Short-range bombers as well as 
long-range fighters will appear with 
ramjet propulsion or mixtures of 
ramjets and turbojets. New fuels will 
be available of much greater po- 
tential, coupled with materials which 
will withstand the higher tempera- 
tures these new fuels will provide. 
The much greater power will per- 
mit very short or vertical take-offs. 

Although intercepting missiles will 





When some of the best crystal balls 
in the business are polished up, 
you get such startling predictions 
as atomic-powered aircraft in the 
next ten years, then space flight 


be vastly imprcved in accuracy, al- 
titude, performance, and reliability, 
the art of counter-measures and 
jamming will make great strides and 
largely offset performance gains. 

At the end of the second decade 
we shall find considerable use of 
nuclear power in manned aircraft 
and missiles. The balance between 
manned aircraft and missiles will 
have shifted toward the latter. 

The third decade will find a pro- 
nounced shift teward missiles in the 
combat field with military transports 
remaining in the manned _ aircraft 
field. There will be still an appreci- 
able percentage of bombers and 
fighters, although the performance 
of these will match the performance 
of the missiles. The perfection of 
nuclear power may see a new em- 
phasis on manned aircraft. 

The most difficult to predict are 
the last two decades of the next fifty 
years. It must be assumed _ that 
nuclear power sources will be so 
abundant that the strategic missile 
inventory will be almost exclusively 
powered by nuclear power. The 
short-range missile will operate on 
more conventional fuel and the 
manned combat airplane will have 
disappeared frem our military in- 
ventory. 


SPACE FLIGHT 


Dr. Heinz Haber 
Professor, UCLA 





We are approaching a point where 
far-reaching flights beyond the limits 
of the atmosphere must be consid- 
ered the challenge of the next fifty 
years of flight. Although nobody 
seriously considers equipping an ex- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FUTURE 


pedition to the moon, the future 
problems of space flight are acutely 
felt today in the operation of our 
modern rocket airplane. We would 
be grossly mistaken if we would 
reckon the conquest of space in terms 
of sheer distance. Space flights must 
be measured in practical terms. More 
than two years ago the Douglas 558- 
II’s pilot launched his craft to a 
height where less than four percent 
of the earth’s atmosphere separated 
him from the emptiness of space. 
Before rocket vehicles can rou- 
tinely be operated in space the prob- 
iem of aerodynamic heating must be 
solved. It is true, the effects of aero- 
dynamic heating are lessened at 
greater altitudes, because air of lower 
density transfers less heat to the ship. 
If we intend, however, to fly much 
higher than today, we will find it 
necessary to fly much faster in order 
to derive enough aerodynamic lift 
from the attenuated air of the upper 
stratosphere. At this stage of the art 
it looks as though our ship becomes 
too hot before it is able to attain a 
speed great enough for staying aloft. 


CONTINUED 





Beyond an altitude of 100,000 feet . 


sustained flight becomes difficult. 
There an airplane is either too slow, 
too hot, or both. This conflict is re- 
solved only at heights in excess of 
400,000 feet, where the air becomes 
so thin that even orbital speed does 
not produce enough aerodynamic 
heating to become dangerous. 

As high-altitude flight gradually 
blends with actual space flight, we 


must learn to protect the human’ 


operator of the rocket vehicle against 
the various hazards of space: lack of 
breathing air and atmospheric pres- 
sure, overheating of the craft from 
solar radiation, the possible dangers 
from cosmic radiation and from me- 
teorites, and the possible ill effects 
o! weightlessness. 


ROCKET PROPULSION 


S. K. Hoffman 
Chief of Rocket Lab, No. American 


_ As developments continue, there 
ls every reason to expect that un- 
guided and guided missiles, using 





rocket engines, will be increasingly 
utilized to take over the functions of 
machine guns, artillery, anti-aircraft 
guns, and piloted combat aircraft 
such as interceptors and bombers. 

Rockets are also used today in 
three different power plant applica- 
tions in manned aircraft. I’m sure 
youre all familiar with the solid- 
propellant and liquid-propellant as- 
sist-take-off units which are designed 
to permit a heavily loaded cargo air- 
craft or bomber to take-off from a 
short field, or from a field at a high 
altitude. 

Another type of rocket engine is 
in use today which is installed as an 
integral auxiliary unit on conven- 
tional jet-propelled aircraft. This 
super-performance rocket engine is 
to be used during the relatively short 
periods of time when superior per- 
formance is needed in contact with 
an enemy aircraft. 

The third type is the fully rocket- 
powered aircraft, such as the Ger- 
man ME-163 and the Bell X-1. It is 
entirely feasible that the rocket- 
powered interceptor may find a 
prominent place in our stable of 
defensive weapons. With a rocket 
engine as the prime power source, 
an interceptor aircraft can have a 
phenomenal rate of climb and a 
service ceiling that is almost-literally 
“out of this world.” 

The recent release of information 
concerning the Convair and Lock- 
heed vertical-take-off fighters has ex- 
cited a good deal of interest in this 
concept. These vertical-take-off fight- 
ers obtain their high thrust through 
the use of large, contra-rotating pro- 
pellers, but for several years the 
concept of the use of what might be 
called a “super-ATO” rocket engine 
to equip a conventional propeller- 
driven or jet-propelled aircraft for 
vertical take-off has been seriously 
investigated in many quarters. 

For such an aircraft, the rocket 
engine would be gimballed for direc- 
tional control, and the thrust would 
be controlled by the pilot in the con- 
ventional manner. During the verti- 
cal take-off and landing, the aircraft 
would actually be balanced upon the 
thrust produced by the rocket engine. 
Once in the air, the aircraft would 
fly in the conventional manner. With 
vertical-take-off fighters and _ inter- 
ceptors an air defense system would 
be much less vulnerable, since there 
would be no large installations that 
could be easily recognized and at- 
tacked. Any farmyard, any clearing 
in a wooded area would serve as a 
base of operations. 

One might conjecture for hours 
about the technical possibilities of 
rocket propulsion in aviation’s future. 

(Continued on following page) 
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temperature (EGT) thermocouple circuit of 
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@ The production or maintenance engineer, 
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_the safety and savings factors resulting from 
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our engineering department help solve your 
heat problems. 
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FUTURE 


But I’d like to leave you one final 
question—perhaps a_ trivial one, 
though I’m sure some of you here 
might not think so: I wonder what 
the Air Force will be called when it 
no longer operates within the earth’s 
atmosphere. 


CONTINUED 





GUIDED MISSILES 


Charles F. Horne 
Mngr., Pomona Div., Convair 











Guided missiles are a new field— 
both for industry and the armed 
forces. Their effect on the methods 
of warfare—only theoretical so far— 
is beginning to make itself felt 
throughout the military services. 
Missiles have become operational 
weapons and have to be reckoned 
with in planning future combat. 

Let us go back to the closing 
months of World War II. It be- 
came apparent then to the military 
services that anti-aircraft artillery— 
even with the proximity fuze—was 
not enough to stop enemy bombers 
before they could do serious dam- 
age. 

The need for the weapon en- 
gendered the need for a compact 
but rugged rocket motor, automatic 
pilot and guidance system. The na- 
tion had these three components, 
but they were bulky, delicate and 
unpredictable. 

The big problem then became 
that of squeezing them into a missile 
fuselage—tiny by previous standards 
—that could carry a warhead at 
supersonic speeds. And they had to 
be made rugged enough to withstand 
the terrific shocks of sudden accele- 
ration and maneuver. 

The most brilliant scientific and 
engineering brains in the country 
were at work on the _ problem. 
Despite the fact that these men ate, 
slept, and thought nothing but mis- 
siles, it took model after model— 
change after change—refinement 
after refinement—before a depend- 
able weapon was made. 

And the fact that the weapon was 
dependable was still not enough. It 
had to be a weapon that lent itself 
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to manufacture, for it had to be 
made in quantity. 

The prospect of production 
brought many more problems and 
complications. Enough missiles had 
to be made to constitute an effective 
weapon—one that could be as de- 
pendably supplied as shells or bombs. 
Dollars had to be trimmed from the 
cost, but not so much that it reduced 
the missile’s dependability. The prime 
consideration of any guided missile 
was, and still is, that it work per- 
fectly the first time. There is no such 
thing as a flight test. 

Quantity manufacture required 
storage for the finished missiles. And 
the missiles had to come out of the 
stockpile the way they went in— 
in perfect firing condition. Quantity 
production engendered the problem 
of magazines for. the launchers. All 
these problems were met and mas- 
tered, and then came the post-pro- 
duction complications. 

With missiles to use, there had to 
be an operational doctrine. This was 
primarily the military’s problem, but 
it was the engineers’, too. The doc- 
trine had to answer the question of, 
now that vou've got missiles, where, 
when, and how do you use them? 

After where, when, and_ how, 
came the questions of who. Who 
was going to handle the missiles 
from factory to stockpile, from stock- 
pile to magazine, from magazine to 
launcher and launcher to target? It 
takes months, and sometimes vears, 
to train a team of men who can 
effectively use guided missiles as 
weapons. I do not mean that they 
must be engineers or scientists. Mis- 
siles are no more complicated—in 
use—than the fire contre] system of 
a Navy combai ship or the naviga- 
tion and bombing system of an Air 
Force strategic bomber. But missiles 
are different, and the men who main- 
tain and operate them must be spe- 
cially trained. 

With absolutely no intention of 
discrediting the scientists and engi- 
neers—since their initial efforts 
paved the way for a missile-in-being 
—we have now progressed to the 
point that no longer are we solely 
dependent upon them to operate, 
maintain, and fire effectively, the 
useful missiles we have today. 

The fact that dependable guided 
missiles are becoming available to the 
armed forces sets up a course of ac- 
tion that has no precedent. Histori- 
cally, no weapons system has ever 
been replaced by a new one in time 
of peace. It is in the nature of mili- 
tary men that they cannot put their 
complete trust in a weapons system 
that has not been proved in combat. 
Ii is ridiculous to suggest that since 





guided missiles are becoming avail- 
able, the guns and bombers should 
be scrapped. No matter how good 
they look on paper, and in field tests, 
guided missiles cannot now supplant 
the proven weapons of warfare. 

Rather, guided missiles will be 
introduced gradually into operating 
doctrine as complementary weapons 
systems. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


Arthur E. Raymond 
V-P, Engineering, Douglas 





It is now realized that a military 
air transport fleet must be main- 
tained at all times and that the 
services must gear their operations 
to the mobility of air logistics. 

In addition to the savings in the 
pipelines of supply resulting from 
such a policy there is the overwhelm- 
ing military advantage of “getting 
there first with the most.” 

In at least two fundamental re- 
spects the future of civil transport 
aviation depends upon the military 
program—for development of its en- 
gines, and for assistance in estab- 
lishing a quantity aircraft price. 

The chances are that the future 
civil fleet will be divided into air- 
craft whose emphasis is on high 
speed and aircraft whose emphasis 
is on low cost. The first will be jet 
and the second turboprop. 

Some of us think the real big 
expansion wiil be in air cargo. Here 
the potential is certainly high if 
costs can be markedly reduced. This 
can be done if the military services 
take the lead. 

We can begir to see where com- 
mercial and military air transport 
may well move forward together, 
mutually assisting each other in de- 
velopment of equipment, ground fa- 
cilities, airway and navigation aids, 
communications, operational proce- 
dure, service and maintenance prac- 
tices, training, etc. 

Thus future air transport will 
play an important dual role in main- 
taining peace and in building the 
commerce that relieves the stresses 
making for war and raises living 
standards everywhere.—ENpD 





Where’s “Charlie’’? 


The “bird” will find him! 

As it rockets along at supersonic 
speeds—high above the earth—its 
guidance system directs it unerringly 
to target ‘“‘Charlie.”’ 

Electronics makes today’s accurate 
missile guidance a reality —and elec- 
tronics is the past, present and future 
of RCA. 

For years, RCA has been working 
with the Armed Forces on design and 


engineering of more accurate, more 
effective missile-guidance systems. 
The same RCA engineering facilities 
—from original planning to final 
production stages — are available for 
development of complete electronic 
systems of all kinds. For additional 
information, write to Government 
Section, Engineering Products Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 
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Cessna Gives “Wings” to Army Words 
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When phone lines are cut . . . when field communiques are urgent, 
complicated or super-secret, the Army often depends on fast 
Cessna L-19’s to swoop in and scoop up messages. L-19’s are 
also used for observation, photography, equipment supply, mili- 
tary traffic control, even insect spraying. In fact, L-19’s are 
almost as versatile as the highly trained Army aviators who fly 
them. Cessna has been building these rugged airplanes and 
delivering them to U. S. Armed Forces on schedule since 1951. 


(Asia. 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Wire Layingat70m.p.h.! 


Linking isolated units with 
command centers is a fast job 
for L-19’s. Giant spools under 
the wings “play-out” wire over 
any terrain, faster than a mile a 
minute! Cessna visibility, low 
stall speed, 213 H.P. engine 
performance and short take-off 
and landing ability make this 
possible. And L-19’s require 
less maintenance than any 
other Army airplane. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 














Keeping Contact “Up” 


When Army ground units are separated from 
each other by terrain obstacles or long dis- 
tances that prevent radio contact, L-19’s 
function as airborne radio stations, relaying 
messages from one group to another. 











CALIFORNIA WING 


General Sweeney, military host to California Wing New California Wing officers include, from left, Merrill 
Convention, accepts top award for SAC from Mike Levy, Secretary; Mrs. Dorothy Myers, Wing Auxiliary Presi- 
Pisani. In foreground, Kenney and Terry Moore. dent; Cecil Howard, Commander; and Robert Kirby, Treas. 


Kenney sounds somber warning about Russian capabilities 


in keynote address at California Wing Convention in April 
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He called a few in April, when he keynoted the AFA California Wing’s 

annual Convention in Santa Monica. “The Red capabilities,” Kenney 
said, “are greater than we think, and our capabilities of defense and retaliation 
are not as good as most of us think. The Reds today have the largest land force 
known to history. They have the largest air force in the world, and the equip- 
ment is excellent by any standards. 

“We have been making A-bombs for nine years,” he said. “Russia has been 
been making them five years. They have the latest horror—the H-bomb. Their 
bombers from existing bases can reach any part of the United States. How 
many of the super-bombs they have I do not know, but I am certain that the 
day their stockpile reaches the figure they have decided is enough to crush this 


country and our allies, the boss man in the Kremlin will blow his whistle and Wing Auxiliary’s outgoing president, 
the t st ‘ll » Mrs. Hazel Riley, presents award to 
le test will come. veteran Douglas Aircraft employee, 
(Continued on following page) Mrs. Christiana I. St. Clair. 


\ FA’S President, George C. Kenney, usually calls the shots as he sees them. 


Committee chairmen included, from left, James Symposium panel members included, seated, Charles Horne, 
Czach, Irwin McElliott, Joseph Myers, William Walker, Hall Hibbard, Edgar Schmued, and Arthur Raymond. Stand- 
Max Vetensky, James McDivitt, and John O’Loughlin. ing, Dr. Heinz Haber, AFA’s James Czach, S. K. Hoffman. 
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No time lost in switching from one frequency range to 
another. Has 72-inch direct reading dial, masked so as 
to show only the frequency region of interest. 

This highly-sensitive, selective AM-FM receiver de- 
livers full professional quality performance in airways, 
police and other general communication applications. .. 
in direction finding . . . and in laboratory work. Speaker 
and all features normally needed are included as integral 
parts of the receiver. In addition, special outputs are 
provided for the operation of an external speaker and 
auxiliary units to facilitate use of the receiver as a com- 
ponent in complete communication, telemetering and 
direction finding systems. 

It’s compact—834” high by 19” wide. For detailed 
specifications, write Dept. AF-6. en'ece 
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New Hyde Park, New York 
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CALIFORNIA WING 





“Too much of our bomber force is already obsolete or 
obsolescent,” Kenney went on. “We haven't enough mod- 
ern fighters to guard our overseas bases and protect the 
homeland. This force will cost money, but not as much as 
the explosion of just one modern bomb on one of our large 
cities. We need a knockout punch in our strategic bomber 
force—now, not some years in the future. We need a far 
better air defense than we now have.” 

“With such an Air Force,” Kenney declared, “we can- 
not lose a war; without it we cannot win a war.” 

Besides President Kenney, those at the three-day Cali- 
fornia Wing Convention heard a number of other speakers, 
including the “Future of Flight” Symposium panel, who 
took a searching look at aviation’s next fifty years (see 
page 70). Earlier, the Wing had honored aviation pioneers 
in a “Salute to the Past.” Among those receiving Citations 
from retiring Wing Commander Mike Pisani were Jimmy 
Mattern, who made a round-the-world, solo flight in 1938; 
veteran movie director William Wellman; Art Goebel, who 
made the first flight from California to Hawaii; Miss Ruth 


‘Elder, transatlantic flyer; Benny Howard, Douglas test 


pilot; Reginald Denny, movie actor and WW I flyer; and 
Henry Ogden, a Douglas pilot during the 1924 world flight. 

Registered delegates totaled 248, but more than 400 
attended the Airpower Banquet at the Del Mar Club to 
hear President Kenney’s speech. The Wing Awards were 
presented at that luncheon meeting by Pisani and Regional 
Vice President James McDivitt. The California Wing’s top 
award went to Gen. Curtis E. LeMay and the Strategic Air 
Command. It was accepted by Maj. Gen. Walter C. 
Sweeney, commander of SAC’s 15th Air Force. The Wing 
Auxiliary got in the act, too. President Hazel B. Riley pre- 
sented awards to Miss Jacqueline Cochran, well known 
aviatrix, and to Mrs. Christiana St. Clair, veteran employee 
of Douglas Aircraft, who had sewn fabric for such famous 
aircraft as the World Cruisers and the B-19. 

New Wing officers elected at the Convention included 
Cecil C. Howard, past Pasadena Squadron Commander, as 
Wing Commander; Merrill Levy, Secretary; Robert Kirby, 
Treasurer; and Robert Dobbins, Sergeant-at-Arms. Mrs. 
Dorothy Myers was elected new Wing Auxiliary President. 
She’s the wife of Joseph D. Myers, “right-hand man” of 
Convention Chairman William W. Walker, whese-ever-all 
direction and hard-working committee chairmen contrib- 
uted mightily to the success of the Convention.—END 





At a reception before the Airpower Banquet, Toastmaster - 
Joe E. Brown (at left), actress Terry Moore, AFA Presi- 
dent and keynoter Kenney, and Convention Chairman 
William Walker examine a model of a Douglas C-124. 
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AIRCRAFT NATIONALITY MARKS 
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*VICKERS AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS IN USE 


This table includes all nationality marks that have been 
formally notified to ICAO up to June 19, 1953. Seventy-five 
percent of the countries . . . those marked with an asterisk... _ 

have registered commercial aircraft which use Vickers Hy- _ 
draulics. Vickers Hydraulic Equipment for aircraft is so wit 
preferred because it is dependable, efficient, light 

and compact. Ask for new Bulletin A-5200-B. ss 
Write For Aircraft Registration Card 


We have a new 2" x 4” plastic wallet card which ig 
you a@ permanent record of world civil aircraft registration — 
codes. We'll be glad to send you one .. . write today. _ 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 


1400 OAKMAN BLVD. « DETi on 32, MICH. 
. ~ 6696 
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WHIRLWIND THROUGH NEW JERSEY 


General Kenney’s one-day tour of New Jersey air facilities 


is highlighted by a policy conference with Governor Meyner 


A state house conference on aviation 
policy with New Jersey’s Governor, 
Robert B. Meyner, highlighted a recent 
whirlwind tour of the Garden State by 
Air Force Association’s President George 
C. Kenney, arranged by Irving B. Zeich- 
ner, former AFA Director. 

On his arrival in Newark, President 
Kenney was greeted by Mayor Leo P. 
Carlin before making a half-hour tele- 
cast and receiving the press. Then he 
visited the Air Age exhibit at Newark 
Airport and attended a luncheon given 
by Roy T. Hurley, President and Chair- 
man of the Board of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation. 

Later President Kenney’s party was 
escorted about the plant of the Strou- 
koff Aviation Company at West Tren- 
ton by Maj. Gen. George C. MacDon- 
ald. 

The group that accompanied Presi- 
dent Kenney included Zeichner, New 
Jersey Wing Commander John Currie, 
and Brig. Gen. Chester A. Charles, 
Commander of the New Jersey Air Na- 


tional Guard. 


California’s Long Beach Squadron 
#1’s collection of more than 100 model 
planes earned the unit a Citation of 
Honor at the recent AFA California 
Wing Convention. The models, every- 
thing from. the Wright Brothers’ first 
machine to the newest experimental 
rocket, were obtained from manufac- 
turers whenever possible. But Squadron 
members had to construct many others 
themselves. 

The Squadron also built display 
tables, covered them with blue and 
gold cloth, and printed cards identify- 





ing each plane (see cut). The whole dis- 
play fits into a special packing case for 
shipment to other parts of the country 
and has already traveled safely to New 
Jersey and back. James Regan is Squad- 
ron Commander. 


AFA’s first airborne presentation of a 
charter took place April 17 in a DC-3 


SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 


Long Beach Squadron +1 
Long Beach, Calif. 


CITED FOR 


achievement in the field of airpower 
promotion. The widespread attention 
attracted by the Squadron’s model air- 
craft display has materially furthered 
the aims of the Air Force Association. 











above Detroit when Detroit Squadron 
members gave the document to the Air 
Explorer Scout Squadron the AFA unit 
sponsors. The DC-3 (see cut) belonged 
to National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 
(Continued on page 83) 





At Ute Squadron Charter presentation are, seated from left, Paul Fisher, 
Wing Commander; Sqdn. Cmdr. George H. Van Leeuwen; and Vice Cmdr. Con 
Hartley. Behind them are Paul Tollestrup, Treasurer; and Fred Hannah, Sec’y. 


Before take-off for aerial charter presentation are members of Air Explorer 
Squadron 87 and representatives of Detroit Squadron, who sponsor the group. 








Here’s part of the Long Beach 
Squadron’s display of model aircraft. 
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... Standard 
equipment on the 
Northrop F-89C 
Scorpion 
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AFA Regional V-P James H. McDivitt, 
right, presents California Wing Ci- 
tation of Merit plaque to Kata Ra- 
goso, president of Western Solomon 
Islands Mission of the 7th Day Ad- 
ventists, for his rescue work during 
World War II. Ragoso led a group 
of natives who saved more than 200 
Allied soldiers, including AF mem- 
bers, from behind enemy lines in the 
Solomons. Ragoso was in California 
to attend a_ religious conference. 


Credit for organizing and planning the 
Air Explorer unit goes to Charles 
Cheriez, an Associate Member of the 
Squadron. 


One of AFA’s four new Squadrons is 
in Daytona Beach, Fla. Officers are 
Charles G. Albrecht, P.O. Box 525, 
Commander; Columbus P. Ward, Vice 
Commander; and George M. James, 
Secretary-Treasurer. Councilmen _ in- 
clude James Spencer, Jack Dunlop, 
Cecil McClanahan, and Fred Thran- 
hardt. 

The Lone Star Squadron, of the Dal- 
las-Fort Worth area, was charted on 
April 27, becoming the second active 
Squadron in Texas, The Commander is 


John Warner, left, AFA Maryland Wing Commander, discusses talks he will 


Joseph M. Averill, 4827 Gaston Ave., 
Dallas. Other officers are John H. John- 
son, Vice Commander; Billy M. 
Claunch, Secretary; and D. H. McAnal- 
ly, Treasurer. Councilmen are Jerry 
Davidson, Joseph Dashiell, Leonard 
Raines, and C. G. Brock. 

A new Chicago area Squadron is the: 
Ken Fogel Loop Squadron, whose Com- 
mander is Harold G. Carson, 9541 So. 
Lawton, Oak Lawn, Ill. Other Officers 
include William C. Lent, Vice Com- 
mander; James S. O’Connor, Secretary; 
and Ted Jendrzejewski, Treasurer. 
Councilmen are J. Lafeton Whitney, 
Howard Markey, John Schroeder, 
George Scott, Wilfred Burdick, and 
Robert Besancon. The Charter will be 
presented at the Illinois Wing Conven- 
tion in Chicago on June 6. 

Another Squadron, Springfield, has 
been added to the Missouri Wing. Carl 
Benning, 523 Woodruff Building, Spring- 
field, is the Commander. Other officers 
are Neal Grubaugh, Vice Commander; 
Robert Earnest, Treasurer; and Marlys 
Haik, Secretary. William Peck, Claude 
Walsworth, Wanda Nightingale, James 
Slattery, and Milo Salyer are Council- 
men. 

Two new Auxiliary units, both in 
California, join AFA’s ranks this month. 
One, the First Reserve Unit, in Long 
Beach, elected as its President Mrs. 
Peggy Gunnafson, 6012 Elkport, Lake- 
wood. Other officers are Mrs. Vida 
Hunter, Vice President; Mrs. Ruth 
Powell, Secretary; and Mrs. Mildred 
Damman, Treasurer. 

Stanislaus Squadron also chartered its 
Auxiliary Unit, and the President is 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hanson, 525 Reno Ave., 
Modesto. She is the wife of the Squad- 
ron’s first Commander, Zenas Hanson. 


The Tampa, Fla., Squadron held an- 


other in its series of dinner meetings 
(Continued on page 85) 


make to 2286th AFR STC with CO Col. Bullen, right, and Lt. Col. J. A. Gibbs. 

















The Analog Computer 
on your Dashboard 


¢ Many people ask “What’s the dif- 
ference between an analog computer and 
a digital computer?” 


¢ A digital computer operates on num- 
bers. It manipulates these numbers to per- 
form intricate computations. An office 
adding machine is a simple digital computer. 


¢ An analog computer is a continu- 
ously calculating machine whose answers 
can be continuously changing and quantities 
are represented without explicit use of nu- 
merical symbols. It operates on the similarity 
of various quantities. For example, to meas- 
ure the level of gasoline in an automobile 
tank, we normally use a float which rises and 
falls with the surface of the liquid. By meas- 
uring the height of the float we learn the 
quantity of the gasoline in the tank. It would 
be clumsy to transmit this indication to the 
front seat with levers and pulleys. But if we 
let the float position regulate a flow of elec- 
tricity, then the electrical analog of the 
float’s position can be read on a voltmeter 
in the dashboard. Thus your fuel gage is 
a simple analog computer. 


¢ The analog computer has, since 
1915, been an important basis of Ford In- 
strument Company’s work in designing in- 
struments which continuously calculate the 
aiming of a weapon or the position of an 
aircraft or the correction of a missile’s 
flight path. Such computers and controls 
have also been built for controlling com- 
plicated machine tools and solving other 
problems of industry. The company wel- 
comes the opportunity of discussing prob- 
lems of automation and controls which you 
may have. 


@® Each year Ford Instrument Com- 
pany is adding to its staff of several 
hundred engineers. If you are an en- 
gineer and can qualify, there may be 
a position for you. 
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FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY - 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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last month, with an attendance of 221 
at the nearby McDill AFB Officers 
Club reported by Thomas Dawson, 
Squadron Commander. The principal 
speaker was AFA Director Carl A. 
Spaatz. 

The guest list included Brig. Gen. H. 
k. Mooney, 6th Air Division Commander; 
Brig. Gen. Jack Beam, USAF, Ret.; 
Tampa’s Mayor Curtis Hixon; J. C. 
Council, publisher of the Tampa Morn- 
ing Tribune; Hampton Dunn, managing 
editor of the Tampa Daily Times; and 
Beirne Lay, Jr., author and screen writ- 
er of the Paramount film “Strategic Air 
Command,” now in production. Jerome 
A. Waterman, Southeast Regional Vice 
President, was toastmaster. 

Earlier, General Spaatz, General 
Mooney, Waterman, Dawson, and 
Squadron Secretary Bill Byron had 
taken part in a program at Hillsborough 
High School. 


Chicago’s Squadron 41, the first unit 
to plan and stage airpower symposiums 
at the local level, has held the fourth 
in its current series, aimed at educating 
the community on the problems Ameri- 
can airpower faces. 

The principal speaker was William 
Crummer, in charge of public informa- 
tion for Chicago’s Civil Defense Corps. 
Describing the city’s present state of 
readiness, he warned that if an H- 
bomb were dropped on the Loop, the 
best suggestion he could give Chicago 
citizens would be to “stay where you 
are.” Our best defense, he said, is the 
great retaliatory power of the USAF. 

Other speakers on the forum panel 
included Lt. Col. John Gaffney of the 
42d Fighter-Interceptor Squadron based 
at O’Hare Airport; and Lt. William 
Lawter, PIO, Chicago Filter Center. 


CROSS COUNTRY . .. Roger Read- 
ing, a member of the Los Angeles 
Squadron, won both first and second 
prizes (an all-expense trip for two to 
Las Vegas, Nev., and a Leica camera 
and projector) in the California Wing 
raffle. Some 3,300 stubs were in the 
barrel. Vince Barnet pulled out the 
winning tickets . . . The New Orleans 
Squadron is sponsoring a summer-long 
fishing derby, open to all members of 
the Armed Forces in the area... 
Robert Leitner, of the Elgin, Ill., Flight, 
was chairman of a program that ob- 
tained AFA Director John P. Henebry 
as principal speaker for the local Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. More than 100 
people heard Jock speak on air trans- 
port . . . In addition to the main speak- 
er, AFA President George C. Kenney, 
the Illinois Wing Convention will also 
have as a guest Maj. Gen. Glenn O. 
Barcus, Deputy Commander of the Air 
Training Command, better known for 
his service as Fifth Air Force Com- 
mander during Korea . . . Baltimore 
Squadron—AFA’s first chartered Squad- 
don—now boasts a permanent meeting 
place in the Emerson Hotel, Baltimore. 
Squadron meets at 8 P.M. the second 
Monday of each month.—ENpD 
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DC COUPLED 
10 mv/inch 
Yo CYCLE SWEEP 








Size: 12" x 6’ x 7” 
123% Pounds 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF LivaZeamzaz PIONEERING... 


The HIGH GAIN POCKETSCOPE, model S-14-A, is an outstanding 
achievement in the field of oscilloscopes. The high vertical and horizontal 
sensitivities of 10 and 15 millivolts rms/inch respectively; frequency re- 
sponses within —2 db from DC to 200 KC; non-frequency discriminating 
attenuators and gain controls; plus individual calibration voltages are but a 
few of the heretofore unobtainable characteristics of DC coupled oscil- 
loscopes. The sweep is operated in either a repetitive or trigger mode over a 
range from 0.5 cycles to beyond 50 KC with synchronization polarity 
optional. All this and portability too! The incredibly small size and light 
weight of the S-14-A now permits ‘‘on-the-spot”’ use of the oscilloscope in all 
industrial, medical, and electronic fields. Its rugged construction assures 
“laboratory performance’”’ regardless of environment. 


WATERMAN PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


CABLE ADDRESS: POKETSCOPE WATERMAN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


S-4-C SAR PULSESCOPE® 

$-5-A LAB PULSESCOPE 

S$-6-A BROADBAND PULSESCOPE 
S-11-A INDUSTRIAL POCKETSCOPE® 
$-12-B JANized RAKSCOPE® 
S-14-A HIGH GAIN POCKETSCOPE 
$-14-B WIDE BAND POCKETSCOPE 
S-15-A TWIN TUBE POCKETSCOPE 
RAYONIC® Cathode Ray Tubes 

and Other Associated Equipment 
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Making 
Pilots 


Is Ther, 
Business 


Private enterprise takes 








over all the AF’s primary 
flight training. It’s a move 
that’s paying dividends 
now and would pay more in 


an all-out emergency 


By Ed Titus 


His thoughts aloft, an aviation cadet at Marana Air Base, Ariz., where 
one of the contract schools is, checks his engine before take-off time. 
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OW FAR should the Air Force 
go in contracting with civilians 
for various services? 

This question comes up with 
particular emphasis these days for 
two reasons: 

1. Our whole defense program is 
under critical examination to deter- 
mine how we can get the most de- 
fense for the least money. 

2. There is an acute need to con- 
serve Air Force manpower, particu- 
larly flying manpower, for strictly 
inilitary duties. In fact, recent drops 
in enlistment and reenlistment have 
cut the numerical strength and ex- 
perience level of the Air Force, and 
new measures may be required to 
achieve the goal of 137 wings. 

Civilian contracting policies have 
a direct bearing on both money ex- 
penditure and manpower problems. 
And I had an opportunity this spring 
tc observe the working out of these 
policies when a group of writers 
visited three of the nine USAF con- 
tract flying schools. Our trip was 
sponsored by Lt. Gen. Robert W. 
Harper, Commander of the Air Train- 
ing Command, and Maj. Gen. Gabriel 
P. Disosway, Commander of the Fly- 
ing Training Air Force. 

Now that Goodfellow AFB in 
Texas is closing its primary activities, 
these nine, run as private business 
enterprises under AF supervision, are 
handling all primary flight training 
for the Air Force. 

The results the contract schools are 
getting appear to confirm the con- 
clusions of an exhaustive study by 
Stanford Research Institute, which 
indicated contract primary flight op- 
eration would afford economies of 
manpower and money. 

How many dollars the schools are 
saving is difficult to calculate. One 
estimate, from an Air Force source, 
is $1 million per school per year, or 
2 $9 million economy from the nine 
schools. 

The Air Force pays the primary 
school contractor around $35 an hour 
flying time as operational cost of per- 
forming services required under his 
contract. The services include flight 
and ground school instruction, air- 
craft maintenance, base operation, 
police and fire protection, servicing 
mess and housing facilities, and some 
smaller incidental jobs like manning 
the control tower. Contract costs vary 
somewhat, depending upon location, 
sive of base, type of building con- 
struction, local labor market and 
other factors. The contract price in- 
chides a fee of $1.10 per hour for the 
contractor. This is not as lush a deal 
as it may appear because there are 
hon-reimbursable items such as in- 
terest that must come out of the 


$1.10. Since the start of the program, 
an operator may have needed bank 
loans averaging $500,000 against re- 
imbursements for bills already paid 
by him. 

Some I talked with believed the 
contractors could do the job for even 


less if they were taken off the cost-_ 


plus-fixed-fee basis, and were paid 
an inclusive amount per flying hour— 
enough to cover all costs and allow a 
reasonable profit. They would handle 
the entire primary training program 
just as at present, and would be 
supervised by the military in the 
same way, and held to the same 
standards. Under such a setup, they 
would have to move even farther in 
the direction of a private industrial 
operation, and be relieved of certain 
paper work, technical orders, and 
procedures that are now required 
under their contracts. 























From the service standpoint, the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract appears 
tc be more advantageous, because it 
permits changing programs on short 
notice. And it avoids limitations in- 
herent in having to specify exact re- 
quirements for a year ahead. 

On the manpower side, it is pointed 
out that even if the private contrac- 
tors required the same number of 
men the military would need, the 
contract system might have advan- 
tages, since the military men would 
be released for military duties. How- 
ever, when the contractors can do 
the job with fewer men, the advan- 
tage is even greater. 

Several factors contribute to effi- 
cient contract operation. 

The contractors have fewer time- 
consuming encumbrances from mili- 
tary procedure. They can hire and 
fire whom they please, thus avoiding 
square pegs in round holes. 

They can select seasoned flight in- 
structors, who want to work at the 





The new Beech T-34 is replacing the Piper Cub this month at Marana AB, Ariz. 









bases where they are hired and who 
may wish to make a career of flight 
training. 

The schools can take their pick of 
maintenance personnel, sometimes 
getting men like Claud Hollis, who 
heads the maintenance shop at 
Hondo AFB near San Antonio, and 
has been doing this kind of work 
since 1919. 

And take the mess and KP agony. 
Here is a real story. The contractor 
employs a steward of his own choos- 
ing. Held to quality standards, he 
buys the meat and produce he wants, 
in quantities that assure prompt use 
to avoid spoilage. He hires the help 
he needs, fires those he doesn’t need 
or doesn’t want. The kitchen job 
appears to be done better, at less ex- 
pense, and with far less waste of 
manpower, than by the time-honored 
service-cook and KP procedure. 


ATRC is so much interested in the 
contract method for mess that it has 
scheduled a large-scale trial run at 
Vance AFB, in Oklahoma. It plans to 
contract the mess out directly to 
some private operator experienced in 
mass feeding for industry. Some 
2.500 enlisted men will be fed in 
this experiment. 

If this contract idea spreads, the 
hallelujahs of the ex-KPs will be 
deafening. And the manpower re- 
leased for more skilled tasks will be 
immense. 

The ATRC also is trying out con- 
tract fueling, with the Air Force sup- 
plying fuel and facilities, and the 
contractors’ employees doing the ac- 
tual work. USAF has been using 
contract overhaul and modification 
of aircraft quite extensively for some 
years now. And contract mainte- 
nance of surface vehicles is being 
considered. 

The three schools we visited were 

‘(Continued on following page) 
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those run by Texas Aviation Indus- . 


tries at Hondo AFB, near San An- 
tonio; Darr Aero Tech, at Marana 
AFB, near Tucson, Arizona; and 
Anderson Air Activities at Malden 
AFB in Southeast Missouri. The 
other contract schools are at Bain- 
bridge and Moultrie, Georgia; Bar- 
tow and Marianna, Florida; Kinston, 
North Carolina; and Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Hondo, at the time of our visit, 
was manned by approximately 700 
civilian employees of the contractor, 
nineteen Air Force officers, and thir- 
teen enlisted men. There were about 
415 cadets and student officers, in- 
cluding young men from Mutual 
Defense Assistance Pact countries, in 
training. (Normally there are 500.) 

The military detachment is charged 
with quality control. Commanded by 
a military supervisor, a lieutenant 
colonel, they coordinate military 
training, student needs, and Air Force 
regulations with the contractor. The 
military are also responsible for dis- 
cipline except on the flight line. 

The government supplies materiel, 
including aircraft. The Auditor Gen- 
eral’s office and the Southern Air 
Procurement District have represen- 
tatives at the base to watch the Air 
Force dollar. 

Texas Aviation cites these efficien- 
cies and economies of the contract 
system: 

@ Civilians are nct granted three- 
day passes or thirty-day leaves; only 
seven days sick leave and ten days 
vacation are granted annually. A 
fortv-hour week is worked by every 
employee. 

@ Civilians begin working the 
day they are hired, because of pre- 
vious training. 

@ Civilians can be fired for in- 
efficiency without court martial or 
transfer red tape. 

@ Civilian employees are morasta- 
ble, because they are in their chosen 
fields, and not subject to transfer. 

@ Atcontract schools, the local dis- 
pensary serves trainees and the small 
military party only. Under full mili- 
tary operation, a larger hospital com- 
plement would be required for air- 
craft mechanics, instructors, etc., and 
their families—perhaps some 2,000 
additional people. Housing and rec- 
reation facilities and personnel to 
operate them also would be needed 
for the 2,000. 

John Cape, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of Texas Aviation, estimates 
costs at Hondo have been cut 
$56,000 a month since July 1953, 
principally through reducing the 
number of employees. The schools, 
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through their association, the Aero- 
nautical Training Society, headed by 
E. Merritt Anderson of Anderson Air 
Activities, can compare methods and 
exchange information leading to more 
efficient use of manpower. 

Hondo is proud of its utilization 
and maintenance record, and reports 
an average of ninety-eight percent of 
the T-6s and ninety-nine percent of 
the Piper Cubs in commission. 

Morale efforts at Hondo appear to 
have succeeded. It centers around 
trying to make the flight instructor a 
sort of second father to each of his 
four trainees. (The average flight in- 
structor at Hondo is thirty-two, has 
had previous military flying experi- 
ence, and has 4,300 flying hours to 
his credit.) 

“Jimmy Doolittle gave me my first 
ride,” says John Cape, vice president 
of the contracting firm, “and I'll 
never forget it. And even if we gave 
every boy here a mansion to live in, 
the man in the back seat would still 
have more influence on him than any 
material comfort.” 

At Hondo they do everything— 


‘short of mollycoddling—to make a 


cadet into a pilot. If he develops a 
flying deficiency, they look for pos- 
sible psychological causes. It may be 
trouble with his girl friend. If they 
find that out, they can judge better 
whether he will eventually snap out 
of it. 

One boy had flown 107 hours and 
suddenly asked to quit. Why? They 
found he feared acrobatics. Knowing 
his fear, they concentrated on elimi- 
nating it, and later he became an 
acrobatic enthusiast. 

Back in 1952, eleven boys wanted 
to quit after seeing their families and 
sweethearts over the Christmas holi- 
days. Last Christmas only one wanted 
to, and this was a hardship case. 

This evidence of improved morale 
is important at a time when man- 
power turnover in the Air Force is a 
matter of concern. 

Marana AFB, the second contract 
school we visited, is thirty-two miles 
north of Tucson. The climate is dry 
and sunny, and Marana hadn’t missed 
a scheduled flying day since January 
18, 1952. 

Darr Aero Tech, which operates 
the school, is headed by Hal Darr 
who operated a group of World War 
II contract flight schools. It has Maj. 
Gen. Charles W. Lawrence, USAF 
ret., with thirty vears in the Air Force 
and seventeen years of it in air train- 
ing, as director of training. Lewis 
E. Boxleiter, in aviation twenty-five 
years, is director of flying. 

This month Marana will be the first 


base to introduce new planes for pri- 
mary training. Currently, each pri- 
mary trainee gets twenty hours in a 
Piper Cub and 120 hours in a T-6, 
both with conventional landing gear. 

The Beech T-34 will replace the 
Cub. It has tricycle landing gear, 
constant speed propellers, and cock- 
pit and instrument configuration simi- 
lar to combat aircraft. Students will 
get forty hours in the T-34. And the 
venerable T-6 will step aside for the 
North American T-28 for the second 
phase of primary training, totaling 
ninety hours. 

Our next stop was at Malden AFB 
in Missouri. There we lived in cadets’ 
quarters and had a glimpse of how 
their military training goes on simul- 
taneously with schooling in flight. 

We were awakened by traditional 
reveille, by shouts of “Six minutes 
to first call!” and the familiar “hut, 
two, three, four.” 

Two dance orchestras kept things 
rolling Friday evening. Cadets and 
student officers, including a large 
sprinkling of trainees from France, 
Venezuela, and other friendly coun- 
tries, danced in the Cadet Club, with 
girls rounded up from the country- 
side and Southeast Missouri State 
College. Meanwhile the married offi- 
cers and civilians relaxed at the 
Consolidated Club. 

The next evening, we completed 
our Washington-to-Washington cir- 
cuit of 4,340 miles. 

The trip could not but bring about 
a realization of what civilian con- 
tracting can offer for our permanent 
preparedness picture. It seems in the 
cards that contracting not only will be 
continued but also will be extended. 

The early struggles of those who 
backed the contract school idea con- 
trast with the firmly established char- 
acter of the schools today. Recently 
some of the old-timers who threw 
their lot in with Gen. Hap Arnold in 
1939, when the contract schools were 
first started, recalled that one mildly 
timorous soul questioned Arnold 
about what would happen if the 
project failed. 

“If it doesn’t go over,” he said, 
“T'll-be worse off than Billy Mitchell, 
but so long as I’m here, we are going 
to do what needs to be done.” 

It was a little group of World War 
I pilots and few others who gambled 
their bottom dollars in 1939, to an- 
swer Hap Arnold’s call. 

Some had been old friends of 
Hap’s, and one, Maj. C. C. Moseley, 
a great pursuit pilot, had been his 
aide in France in World War I. Also 
answering his call were former com- 
bat pilots including W. F. Long, Dal- 
las; H. S. Darr, Chicago; Maxwell 
W. Balfour, Tulsa; Oliver L. Parks, 

(Continued on page 91) 
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QUALITY-CONTROLLED 


COAXIAL CABLES 


dependability they bring to ALL - 
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Armored RG Ty pes " On ships at sea... plowing through all kinds of 


weather .. . from sub-zero regions to the tropics! 
That’s where coaxial cables receive the 


direction finders, Loran, RF power and general 
communications ... safeguarding human life 
and valuable cargoes! 
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] cables are the choice of designers and engineers 
‘| for trustworthy transmission! 
BROADCASTING In aviation, industry, broadcasting, TV, 
test, experimental, pulse or special purpose... 
for HF, VHF or UHF anywhere .. . you'll find the 
best in quality and performance in Federal’s 
RG types. Write us today about your specific 
requirements, to Dept. D-1147. 
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A Division of INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION Federal Selenium 
SELENIUM-INTELIN DEPARTMENT 100 KINGSLAND ROAD, CLIFTON, N.J. Rectifier Power Sup- 
In Canada: Federal Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal, ~ > plies. 


Export Distributors: International Standard Electric Corp., 67 Broad St., 





The PROTECTION 
of ALUMINUM 





Drawing courtesy of Piasecki Helicopter Corporation, Morton, Pennsylvania 


Tae H-21 Piasecki Tandem Helicopter—the “Work Horse” 
—is ideally suited for rescue work in areas inaccessible by 
other means, and in all kinds of rough weather. 


For durable paint adhesion and high corrosion-resistance 
aluminum parts of the “Work Horse” are Alodized. The 
“Alodine” protective coating chemical bonds paint, extends 
paint life, and protects unpainted aluminum. 


Because of its economy, effectiveness, and ease of applica- 
tion, the Alodizing process is finding wide-spread use in the 


aircraft field and in other industries fabricating products 
of aluminum. 


Alodized aluminum meets the requirements of Military Specifica- 


tion MIL-C-5541. Write or call for coating and process data on 
“‘Alodine.” 


“Alodine’ Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


cwemicALs| AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


General Offices: 


AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
PROCESSES Detroit, Mich. Niles, Calif. Windsor, Ont. 

















‘“ALODINE” PROTECTS BOTH 
PAINTED AND UNPAINTED 
ALUMINUM 


“Alodine” forms an amorphous non- 
metallic surface on aluminum which is 
thin, tough, durable, continuous with 
and a part of the basis metal. The 
, Alodine” film (or skin) anchors paint, 
prolongs paint life, and protects alumi- 
num exposed unpainted to the atmos- 
phere. : 


ALODIZING IS EASY AND 
EFFECTIVE 


The Alodizing process is a chemical one 
and does not require electrolytic tech- 
niques or equipment. Alodizing is 
simple, fool-proof, low in cost, and re- 
quires a minimum of equipment. Es- 
sentially, the process consists of the 
following easily controlled operations or 
steps: 


1. Cleaning the work.’ 


2. Rinsing the cleaned aluminum 
surfaces. 


3. Coating with “Alodine.” 
4, Rinsing with clean water. 
5. Rinsing with warm “Deoxylyte” 
(acidulated rinse). 
_ 6. Drying. 


AFTER TREATMENTS: Alodized alu- 
minum provides an ideal bonding sur- 
face for paint, wax, adhesive, or other 
organic finishes. These should be applied 
in accordance with the manufacturer's 
directions. Unpainted or exposed areas 
will be protected by the tough, durable 
“Alodine” skin. 


““ALODINE” MEETS SERVICE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


“Alodine” applied by immersion or spray 
complies with the rigid performance re- 
quirements of both industrial and Gov- 
ernment specifications. The following is 
a list of Service Specifications which 
“Alodine” meets. | 


MIL-C-5541 U.S. Navord O.S. 675 
MIL-S-5002 16E4 (SHIPS) 

AN-E-19 AN-C-170 (See MIL-C-5541) 
AN-F-20 U.S.A. 72-53 (See AN-F-20) | 
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CONTRACT 


East St. Louis; and Claude Ryan, 
San Diego. Two non-military fliers, 
Allan Hancock and E. S. Sias, re- 
ported with the rest. 

All had to finance themselves and 
be ready in six weeks. They started 
without a contract, memorandum or 
letter of intent. The arrangement was 
so indefinite no banker would touch 
the deal. When the matter of author- 
ity came up later, it was passed by 
Congress by just two votes. But train- 
ing was started July 1, 1939. During 
the next six years, the schools taught 
some 250,000 young Americans to 
fly, operating under Air Force pro- 
grams. 

After World War II the contract 
schools were abandoned, and the 
contracts terminated. 

Five years later came Korea. Once 
again, the SOS went out to the civil- 
ian school operators, including some 
of the same crew which had staked 
everything on General Arnold in 
1939, 

Some bases, like Malden in Mis- 
souri—where most of the buildings 
had been left standing—were recon- 
structed at comparatively small cost. 
Malden was rebuilt by Anderson Air 
Activities for $668,000. 

The job at Marana in Arizona was 
more extensive. There, in 1945 and 
1946, usable surplus equipment had 
been transferred, buildings salvaged 
and given to schools or sold to the 
public. Nothing remained but the 
runways, ramps, a few old buildings, 
and the quiet desert. 

When the new emergency hit, Hal 
S. Darr and Frank D. Beiser hustled 
to Marana on August 1, 1951, armed 
with a letter of intent, with sixty days 
to get the base rolling. The first class 
of cadets arrived and were housed 
and fed on schedule. Ninety-seven 
days after reconstruction was started, 
the first official training flight cleared 
from base operations. 

Next time we won't have ninety- 
seven days. We'll be lucky if-we have 
ninety-seven minutes. However, with 
the civilian contract schools in con- 
tinuing, permanent operation, an en- 
larged training program can start 
almost immediately. Distributed over 
the country, the school program ad- 
heres to the principle of dispersion as 
a protection in case of attack. More- 
over, they are keeping a large group 
of civilians—including many flyers 
and skilled ground personnel retired 
by the armed services—active and 
ready to take over bigger tasks in an 
emergency. 

We were lucky in 1939 to 1945 
and again in 1951. But we can’t trust 
to luck again.—END 






































Take a few moments now to review the progress of your 
career. Does your present position offer you a future that 
fully utilizes your creative abilities? 


Compare your present assignment with the diversified, 
stimulating pursuits that increase the inventive challenge 
of Fairchild’s team of qualified engineers. These men are 
working on engineering advances for the famous C-119 
Flying Boxcar and the soon-to-be-produced C-123 Assault 
Transport. More than that, they are developing tomorrow’s 
jet fighters:. . . special reconnaisance aircraft . . . jet bomb- 
ersand transports. The men at Fairchild know that planned 
project diversification keeps them in the forefront of the 
field of aerodynamics. 


Gracious country living only minutes away from urban 
Baltimore or Washington . .. paid pension plan... an ex- 
cellent salary with paid vacations . . . ideal working envi- 
ronment... generous health, hospitalization and life 
insurance... and the many other benefits of a progressive 
company add to the pleasure of working with Fairchild. 


You'll be investing wisely in a secure future if you take 
time today to write to Walter Tydon, Chief Engineer, out- 
lining your, qualifications. Your correspondence will be 
kept in strict confidence, of course. 


a 
FAIRCHILD 
AAruuatt Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

















THIS IX | } | The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no personal, political 
or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorporated February 4, 1946. 


OBJECTIVES 





@ To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and world peace. @ To keep APA members and 
the public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


MEMBERSHIP 


members of the United States Air Force. 





Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. $5.00 per year. 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. $5.00 per year. 

Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 
Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. $3.00 
per year. 

Associate Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals not eligible for Active or 


Service membership who have demonstrated 
their interest in furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of Air Force Association. $5.00 per year. 


Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Magazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 





JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Regional Vice Presidents: Thomas C. Stebbins, 
66 Uxbridge St., Worcester, Mass. (New Eng- 
land); Randall Leopold, Box 150, Lewistown, 
Penna. (Northeast); George D. Hardy, 3403 
Nicholson St., Hyattsville, Md. (Central East); 
Jerome A. Waterman, 901 So. Orleans, Tampa, 
Fla. (Southeast); George A. Anderl, 412 No. 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. (Great Lakes); 
Merle S. Else, 4625 Lexington Ave., Minne- 
apolis 10, Minn. (North Central); Frank T. 
McCoy, Jr., Powell Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
(South Central); J. Chesley Stewart, 1423 
Locust St., St. Lovis 3, Mo. (Midwest); James 
H. McDivitt, 7461 Kenton Drive, San Gabriel, 
Calif. (Far West); Wm. Thayer Tutt, c/o Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. (Rocky 
Mountain); Thomas D. Campbell, 323 3d St., 
S.W., Albuquerque, N. M. (Southwest); Ashley 
Greene, 7106 S.E. 31st Ave., Portland, Ore. 


WING COMMANDERS 


GEORGE C. KENNEY, President 
23 West 45th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


SAMUEL M. HECHT, Treasurer 
The Hecht Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell, P.O. Box 2450, 
Honolulu 4, T. H. (Pacific O¢ean). 


Directors: John R. Alison, 806 Chestnut St., 
Redwood City, Calif.; James W. Aston, Repub- 
lic National Bank of Dallas, Dallas, Tex.; 
Edward P. Curtis, 343 State St., Rochester, N. 
Y.; Warren DeBrown, Sunrise Pl., Rt. 1, Box 
4-D, Red Bank, N. J.; James H. Doolittle, 50 
West 50th St., New York, N. Y.; Ira C. Eaker, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif.; Dr. 
Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 500 Fifth Ave., Suite 5130, 
New York 36, N. Y.; Joseph J. Foss, 1210 So. 
Euclid Ave., Sioux Falls, S. D.; John P. Hene- 
bry, Box 448, Park Ridge, IIl.; Robert S. John- 
son, 235 So. Brixton Road, Garden City So., 
L. I, N. Y.; Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 3165 
Pacific Highway, San Diego, Calif.; Stanley 

McWhinney, 6140 W. Saginaw, Lansing, 


ARTHUR F. KELLY, Chairman of the Board 
6060 Avion Drive 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Mich.; Dr. Jerome H. Meyer, 880 Fidelity Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio; Marietta C. Miller, President, 
National Ladies Auxiliary, 138 Broad St., 
Hollidaysburg, Penn.; William F. Mullally, 
4924 Bancroft Ave., St. Lovis 9, Mo.; Charles 
W. Purcell, 1102 No. Charles St., Baltimore 1, 
Md.; Mary Gill Rice, Canton Ave., Grand Forest 
Beach, Huron, Ohio; C. R. Smith, 510 Park 
Ave., Apt. 4-A, New York, N. Y.; Carl A. 
Spaatz, 1654 Avon Place, NW, Washington 7, 
D. C.; Thomas F. Stack, Central Tower, San 
Francisco 3, Calif.; Harold C. Stuart, 1001 
Conn. Ave., NW, Room 643, Washington, D. C.; 
T. F. Walkowicz, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 5600, 
New York, N. Y.; Ennis C. Whitehead, Box 171, 
Newton, Kan.; Gill Robb Wilson, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Morry Worshill, 
2223 Highland Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 





L. A. Ballew, Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas 
E. Bazzarre, Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; Girard A. 
Bergeron, Warwick, R. I.; W. P. Budd, Jr., 
Durham, N. C.; Robert Carlson, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John Currie, Paterson, N. J.; Paul M. 
Fisher, Ogden, Utah; Roland E. Frey, Webster 
Groves, Mo.; Arthur L. Gordon, Honolulu T. H.; 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Robert H. Mitchell, Portland, Ore.; Arland L. 
James, Albuquerque, N. M.; David S. Levison, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Robert B. Logan, Muncie, Ind.; 
Carl J. W. Long, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George P. 
Miller, Chickasha, Okla.; Norman Miller, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Cecil C. Howard, Pasadena, Calif.; 
James Reilly, Colorado Springs, Colo.; Glenn D. 


Sanderson, Battle Creek, Mich.; Thomas C. 
Stebbins, Worcester, Mass.; Lloyd J. Streifuss, 
Washington, D. C.; John S. Warner, Towson, 
Md.; John F. Whitmore, Madison, Wis.; George 
Wilson, Chicago, Ill.; Winfield G. Young, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Albany, N. Y., Adam G. Hisgen, 45 Rooney 
Ave.; Albuquerque, N. Mex., Vernon L. Gilmore, 
216 Mesa, SE; Altoona, Pa., Robert D. King, 
3904 4th Ave.; Baltimore, Md., Henry Rosen- 
dale, Jr., P. O. Box 3725; Battle Creek, Mich., 
Oscar W. Brady, 14 Douglas St.; Beckley, W. 
Va., Estil Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; Boston, Mass., 
Philipe F. Coury, 77 Readville St.; Readville; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jerome J. Briefner, 10 Maple 
St.; Chicago, Ill., John Carr, 4718 Potomac 
Ave.; Chicopee, Mass., Raymond J. Tomchik, 
104 Granville Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, Melvin 
J. Fenrich, 1792 E. 100th St.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., James J. Reilly, 526 E. Fonta- 
nero; Columbus, Ohio, Lawrence T. Murnane, 
150 N. Third St.; Dayton, Ohio, Frederic P. 
Goulston, 101 Mossoak Dr.; Daytona Beach, Fla., 
George M. James, P.O. Box 1730; Detroit, Mich., 
Neal Lang, c/o Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel; Elgin, 
Ill., Donald Clute, 328 Lavell St.; Fairfield, 
Calif., Charles P. Prime, 709 Jackson St.; 
Flint, Mich., Edward R. Kanabv, G-2114 Necra 
St., Fresno, Calif., Walter Willms, 1229 Linden 
Ave.; Grand. Rapids, Mich., Moses D. Hat- 
tem, 1101 Cadillac Dr., SE; Hackensack, N. J., 
Lloyd’ Nelson, 89 Grand Ave., Montvale; Ham- 
ilteon, Ohio, Harold T. Kramer, 625 Ridgelawn 
Ave.; Honolulu, T. H., William Saunders, P. O. 
Box 1618; Jackson, Mich., Keith L. Hall, 1314 
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Rhodes St.; Kalamazoo, Mich., Eugene P. 
Waterstraat, 1408 Reed St.; Kansas City, Kan., 
Otis F. Bryan, 9000 W. 67th St., Merriam; 
Kirksville, Mo., Emery L. Wolf, La Plata; 
Lansing, Mich., James Vignola, 400 Gunson 
St.; Leesburg, Fla., Dr. James B. Hall, Box 607, 
Mt. Dora; Lewistown, Pa., Styron Reichenbach, 
319 Shaw Ave.; Long Beach, Calif., James P. 
Regan, 1115 Raymond Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 
Raymond B. Scherer, 519 So. Fir Ave., Inglewood; 
Lubbock, Tex., Nat Kizer, 2506 31st St.; Madison, 
Wis., Edward J. Lottes, 405 Stone Terrace; 
Miami, Fla., J. Alan Cross, 305 SW 23d Ave.; 
Miami Beach, Fla., Francis M. Brady, 5301 
Alton Rd.; Milwaukee, Wis., Leonard Dereszyn- 
ski, 2922 S. 13th St.; Minneapolis, Minn., Wil- 
liam G. Kohlan, 1610 5th St. NE; Mobile, Ala., 
Charles P. Powell, 3069 Belmont St.; Modesto, 
Calif., George W. Saltz, Drawer A; Nashville, 
Te-n., Fran T. McCoy, Jr., Powell Ave.; 
New Orleans, La., F. O. Rudesill, 4800 Airline 
Highway; New York, N. Y., David S. Levison, 
216 Forbell St., Brooklyn; Ogden, Utah, George 
Van Leeuwen, E-4 Army Way, Washington 
Terrace; Pasadena, Calif., Louis S. Hauger, 
840 N. Michigan Ave.; Philadelphia, Pa., 
James J. Gilboy, 498 Kent Rd., Springfield; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Robert L. Carr, 1227 Chelton; 


Portland, Ore., Kenneth Bostwick, 512 ‘B” ° 


Rd., Kellogg Park; Racine, Wis., Donald 
Thomey, Green Bay Rd.; Sacramento, Calif., 
C. J. Collins, 5601 Stockton Blivd.; St. 
Joseph, Mich., Ralph A. Palmer, 2522 
Thayer Dr.; St. Louis, Mo., J. Chesley Stewart, 
1423 Locust St.; St. Petersburg, Fla., John 
E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San Diego, 
Calif., Frank J. Brazda, 4016 Coronado Ave.; 
San Francisco, Calif., Elmer R. Barber, 616 
Elizabeth St.; San Juan, P. R., Mihiel Gilormini, 
Isla Grande Airport; Santa Monica, Calif., James 
F. Czach, 1608 5th St., Manhattan Beach; Savam- 
nah, Ga., Thomas D. Carlton, 1652 Winter Dr.; 
Seattle, Wash., Gunnar J. Sather, 5711 59th 
St., NE; South Bend, Ind., Paul Moyer, 618 E. 
Washington; Spokane, Wash., H. R. Wallace, 
P.O. Box 2203; State College, Pa., Josephine 
Groesbeck, 635 Fairway Rd.; pine” N. J., Frank 
DeFilippis, Valley Road; Stockton, Calif., 
Royal L. Parker, 220 E. Market St.; Syracuse, 
N. Y., J. William Lowenstein, 1026 Westcott 
St.; Tampa, Fla., Thomas L. Dawson, 4010 Barce. 
lona; Taunton, Mass., Thomas B. White, 152 
Hart St.; Toledo, Ohio., Dean W. Huffman, 511 
Congress St.; Van Nuys, Calif., Curtis E. 
Christensen, P. O. Box 2067, South Annex; 
Washington, D. C., William F. Kraemer, 1326 
S. Geo. Mason Dr.; Arlington, Va.; Worcester, 
Mass., G. Wayne Gibbs, 119 Monadnock Rd. 





Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 


Organization Director: Gus Duda 
Assistant for Reserve Affairs: Edmund F. Hogan 


Promotion Director: John W. Hewitt 






































When engine builders or air frame izat n ce staff is made _ 
manufacturers specify Bendix* for thei specialists in the 
fuel metering, landing gear or brake _ 

requirements, they are assured not on 
of the finest quality products but have at 
their command one of the best trained — 
and efficient service organizations to be 
found in the aircraft industry. : 


Every member of the Bendix Products 
service staff has been thoroughly _ 
schooled in the latest methods of | 
efficient maintenance procedures and is 
trained to work with customers from 
installation to ultimate re ments. 
Thus, the original quality and perform- 
ance built into every Bendix 
deiivered at alltimes. —©/ 


Like all members ofthe Bec 


BENDIX &% 








Past performance is 





Cerametallic brake lining, developed by Bendix Products engineers, has revolutionized 
all previous standards of braking efficiency. With this fundamentally different brake 
lining, braking capacity has been increased 50%, lining life is five times longer and 
delining and relining are accomplished in half the time. 






the best assurance 








Here is another outstanding example of Bendix creative engineering ability. 





Convair...first choice all over the world! r 


Thirty airlines have chosen CONVAIR fleets for your air travel 
comfort and speed. Ask your favorite airline or travel agent to make 
your next flight a Convair... world’s most popular passenger plane! Lx 


BRANIFF 
ALITALIA, ITALY 
AMERICAN 
PAL, PHILIPPINE 
AVENSA, VENEZUELA 
SWISSAIR 
CANADIAN PACIFIC y, 
CONTINENTAL . YW 
«REAL S.A., BRAZIL 2 
NORTHEAST . ome 
GARUDA INDONESIAN Bes 
PAN AMERICAN Ria 
SABENA .< 
UNITED . > 


AEROLINEAS ARGENTINAS : Uf 
JAT, JUGOSLAVIA AS 
CRUZEIRO DO SUL, BRAZIL 


HAWAIIAN 4 
KLM ROYAL DUTCH ke 
LACSA, COSTA RICA fa 
NATIONAL Re 
LINEE AEREE ITALIANE 
AERO O/Y, FINLAND 
DELTA-C a $ j C3 
LUFTHANSA, GERMANY SY 
ETHIOPIAN IN 
AERONAVES DE MEXICO ’ . 
ORIENT, PAKISTAN so) 
TRANS-AUSTRALIA me 
WESTERN ik 





GLOBE, COURTESY ROBERT ANSTEAD JEWELER, LOS ANGELES 


More airlines have chosen Convair than any other modern 
passenger plane, and as a transport-trainer for the U.S. Air Force, the Convair 


is setting new records for versatility and performance... another.evidence 
of Convair’s ENGINEERING TO THE Nth POWER 


SAN DIEGO & POMONA, CALIFORNIA 
FORT WORTH & DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 
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